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1,000 feet above sea level. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





RE you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 

will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 

mame and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be in the 

British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 


Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

Says the 77MES.—Tye Ovutioox is brightly written without being flippant; 
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NOTES 


WE hope there will be a contest in the Epsom division. 
Lord Rosebery resides in the division, and has always 
preserved so close a personal association with its affairs 
that a fair and square fight there should help to clear the 
air. We want to know how the electorate views the 
principles in affairs at home and abroad of which Lord 
Rosebery is the chief exponent. Moreover, we want to 
see the Liberal party purged of its petty bickerings and 
personal jealousies. When a man or a horse gets testy 
and tetchy you set him to work. It is work that the 
Liberal party want above all else, and a spirited contest 
at Epsom may remind them of the excellent work that 
lies before them as an Opposition. 


Tue Dean of Norwich has, we believe, hit upon the 
right remedy for the confusion in the Church. It consists 
simply of reviving the parochial vestry, with statutory 
powers for regulating the hours of worship, the style of 
the services, the degree of ritual, and so forth, of course 
within the wide limits of the Prayer-Book. Each arch- 
deaconry is to have its council, according to the Dean’s 
scheme, consisting of all the churchwardens of the parishes 
contained in the archdeaconry ; and above these councils 
would be a reformed convocation, to include laymen. 
Details of this notable proposal will certainly receive free 
criticism ;_ for example, a Diocesan Council is more in 
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accordance with the ancient rule of the Church than one 
for each archdeaconry ; but we have little doubt that the 
only possible solution of present difficulties, short of Dis- 
establishment, will be found in restoring to the Christian 
laity the powers they certainly possessed in ancient days. 


Tue chief difficulty about the Dean’s scheme lies on the 
threshold. What is to be the test of eligibility for the 
reformed parish vestry, and what the qualification for the 
franchise? In other words, what is a Churchman? 
The Dean appears to have talked vaguely about ‘‘ Church 
membership based on a very generous interpretation.” 
That will hardly, we fancy, be regarded as satisfactory 
without some further definition. The Dean thinks that 
persuasion, suppression, and litigation must all fail, because 
of the pressure of the great party societies. We are not 
sure. In the Bishop of London’s hands, at any rate, the 
first of the three seems to be pretty successful. We are 
not quite clear as to what the Dean may mean by “ sup- 
pression.” As to litigation, we are quite with him. 


THE publication of the Evangelical Free Church 
Catechism marks a distinct step towards unity of doctrine 
and purpose among the Nonconformists of England and 
Greater Britain. The Catechism is the result of two 
years’ united labour of a strongly representative Com- 
mittee of the Nonconformist denominations, the lion’s 
share of the work of preparation having been undertaken 
by the Rev. Principal Dykes, D.D. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of the new Catechism is not so much 
what it says, or leaves unsaid (it is open to criticism on 
both these heads), as that for the first time in the history 
of Nonconformity it gives concrete and concise expression 
to a desire for outward and visible uniformity of creed. The 
element of compromise enters into its constitution ; but 
by that means it gains in comprehensiveness and loses 
nothing that is fundamental. 


ADVICE 


‘© PERFIDIOUS,” screamed the cock; ‘‘ have I not been 
humiliated ? ” 

‘Well, if I were you,” replied the lion, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
make a song about it.” 


In one of his most powerful cartoons—a woman, the 
French Republic, shrinking back from a caged and 
snarling tiger, the French Army—Sir John Tenniel, in 
this week’s Punch, images the disaster which has over- 
taken France as the result of the criminal conspiracy of 
the é¢at-mmajor against liberty and justice. Of this con- 
spiracy the most discreditable instance is M. Quesnay de 
Beaurepaire’s attack this week in the columns of the Echode 
Paris upon the good faith of the Cour de Cassation with 
respect tothe Dreyfus inquiry. Unless we are prepared to 
follow M. Blowitz and attribute M. de Beaurepaire’s silly 
and malevolent charges against his colleagues to insanity, 
we must regard them as issue of a plot to undermine the 
confidence of ‘the French public in their highest judicial 
tribunal. This would be equivalent to challenging in 
advance the order which that Court is certain to issue a 
an early date, virtually, if not in set terms, acquitting 
Dreyfus, and therefore incriminating the General Staff. 


In another column a correspondent with special 
sources of information presents the case against a coup 
d'état in France. There is another reason for sharing his 
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belief in so far as a cowp d'¢éat depends on the initiative of 
the Pretenders. No coup d'état is possible without the 
army. Now, it is, we believe, a fact that of the 300 odd 
French generals considerably more than one-half are more 
or less pledged to support the Bourbon dynasty should 
the Republic become impossible. It is also a fact, 
obvious to everyone, that the only possible Bourbon 
Pretender—Prince Henri d’Ozléans—is himself im- 
possible. Moreover, without the army even Prince 
Victor Napoleon can accomplish nothing. But we 
have yet to reckon with the General Staff. The 
Dreyfus affair has landed them in a predicament from 
which there seem only three ways of escape: (1) A sub- 
m‘ssion to exposure at the hands of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion; (2) The diversion of public attention by war with 
England or Germany; (3) a coup d'état on their own 
account in the nominal interest of a civilian—possibly in 
the interest of M. Félix Faure. The first way of escape 
is inconceivable, the third is just possible; as for war with 
England or Germany, who can say? This is quite 
certain : should this last dread contingency arise, it will be 
in spite of all that M. Cambon and Lord Salisbury can do 
in the cause of peace. 


Count MovuravierF was bad enough in the matter of 
Talienwan ; but even that glaring breach of faith is sur- 
passed by the disclosures of the Madagascar Blue Book. 
In 1890 the French Government entered into a written 
agreement with our own by which “the protectorate of 
France in Madagascar was recognised by Great Britain, 
and to this recognition the following condition was 
attached :—‘It is understood that the establishment of 
this protectorate will not affect any rights or immunities 
enjoyed by British subjects in that island.’ Of these 
rights the most important was that secured under the 
Treaty of 1865 with the Malagasy Government, in virtue 
of which ‘ the most-favoured-nation treatment was secured 
to British commerce, and it was stipulated that the duty 
upon imports should never exceed an ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent.’” In 1895 France conquered Madagascar, 
deported Rainilaiarivony, the Prime Minister, and with- 
out a word of warning to the British Government (hood- 
winking us rather with official declarations—M. Brisson’s 
on November 27, 1895, for example—‘* Que nous re- 
specterons les cngagenients gue nous avons contractés vis-a-vis 
de ceriaines Puissances étrangéres”) substituted for pro- 
tection, annexation. 


But the most disgraceful part of the story has yet to 
be told. Having thus perpetrated a gross breach of faith 
with us, the French Government hold themselves released 
by that very breach of faith from their pledges and engage- 
ments with respect to Madagascar, particularly that of 1890 
safeguarding British commerce. Accordingly they have 
substituted for the 10 per cent. ad valorem duty, a tariff 
against British goods which on cotton textiles ranges from 
56 to 7g percent. And not content with this, the Governor- 
General of Madagascar early this year instructed his 
subordinates to issue to the native population what in 
effect is an order to deal only with French trading houses. 
A little earlier the entire coasting trade of the island was 
by decree ordered to come under the French flag. The 
intended result, the extinction of British commerce with 
Madagascar, was speedily achieved. Our exports to the 
island, which for the first quarter cf 1897 were valued at 
£34,000, had shrunk to £10,000 for the corresponding 
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period of 1898. The whole story would be incredible but 
for the recently issued Foreign Office paper, C 9,091, from 
which our quotations are taken. The paper costs but 
sixpence, and should be read and pondered by all who 
desire to understand the meaning and importance of the 
policy of the ‘‘open door.” Lord Salisbury’s duty is 
clear. The least to be expected of him and M. Cambon 
is a return to the 1890 arrangement—that is, a 10 per 
cent. ad valorem impost and nothing more. 


Mr. YERBURGH'sS interest in China and Chinese affairs is 
not limited to his leadership of the China Party in the 
House of Commons. He has taken steps to found a pro- 
fessorship of Chinese economics in one of our great centres 
of commercial enterprise, and we are glad to learn that his 
project is now sure of fulfilment. Such a chair will be 
created ; it only remains to be decided whether at Victoria 
University, Manchester, or in London. Manchester, in 
view of her close commercial relations with China, un- 
doubtedly has strong claims. 


Even were the Filippinos much riper for self-govern- 
ment, the existence of the Philippines as a_ separate 
State would be impracticable. With the European 
Governments crowding on one another’s heels into the 
Eastern Hemisphere, so desirable a possession as this 
magnificent archipelago—desirable alike from the point 
of view of strategy and commerce—would be virtually 
derelict if left to itself. Not until that remote age when 
Mr. Stead shall have achieved the Czar’s dream may the 
Filipinos reasonably hope for independence. Aguinaldo 
and his advisers would do wisely to compare Mr. 
McKinley’s whip with its sole alternative, the scorpions 
of the Kaiser or the Mikado, before he decides to com- 
pel General Otis to resort to arms. In this connection 
Mr. Foraker’s speech in the United States Senate is more 
than interesting. It is clear that but for Mr. McKinley’s 
resolute assertion of the fullest rights of the conqueror in 
the matter of the Philippines, the world would already 
have been at war over them. And will yet be at war 
unless the people of the United States, rising to the height 
of their responsibilities—in their own interests, in the 
interests of the Filippinos, and for the peace of the world 
—retain them under the Stars and Stripes. 


Tue Daily Chronicle has discovered that the troopers 
of the Household Cavalry are expected to make one pair of 
‘* highlows ” (Angiic’, boots) last for twenty-one years. 
And thereby hangs a tale. The British public is familiar 
with the highly-coloured posters—depicting men of noble 
mien and stalwart figure, duly inscribed ‘‘ Types of the 
British Army ”—that adorn the outsides of police stations 
and parish churches all over the country, and the railings 
round the National Gallery in particular. How spic and 
span! we say. But we then read a notice on the ac- 
companying placard that recruits are provided with a 
complete kit on enlistment, and the innocent among us 
naturally imagine that the Government renew it as often 
as necessary. Not at all. The celebrated “free kit” is 
provided on one occasion only, and ever afterwards, 
whether a man serve for seven years or seventy, he will 
not receive from the Government a larger allowance of 
shirts, socks, and towels than two of each article. And 
the soldier has, moreover, to be continually providing him- 
self—at his own expense—with brushes, braces, and 
blacking, and all the numerous articles in daily use. 
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Boots, and the principal part of a soldier’s uniform are 
issued (according to a strictly limited allowance) annually, 
put the vast quantity of extra uniform that the rank and 
file of every battalion are compelled to privately purchase 
(as is revealed by the account books of the Quartermaster’s 
department) conclusively shows how inadequate the 
official allowance is. 


FAILING any further hitch at the last moment, the opera 
difficulty seems to have been ended at last. Mr. Faber is 
to be bought out of the concern altogether by the syndicate 
of peers and financiers which has been formed for the 
purpose, and the Grau-de Grey-Higgins triumvirate are 
to run the coming season on the same lines as last year. 
From the outsider’s point of view it seems a sufficiently 
satisfactory solution of the trouble. Mr. Faber never 
seems to have interfered in the management on its artistic 
side, and financially there is no occasion to regard the 
substitution of many purse-holders for one as a change 
for the worse. On the contrary, all the improvements 
contemplated by Mr. Faber—new smoking-room, modern- 
ised stage machinery, electric lighting, &c.—are to be 
carried out by his successors, it appears; while all last 
year’s artists, from Mr. Jean de Reszke downwards— 
whose affection and esteem for their dear Mr. Grau were 
recently proclaimed in such touching fashion—will return 
to the scene of their former labours. 


A cAsE of great importance to lessees of Scots grouse- 
moors has just been decided by Lord Kincairney in the 
Court of Session at Edinburgh. The name of the case is 
Watney v. Menzies, Watney being the shooting, and 
Menzies the grazing tenant of one of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s moors. The plaintiff sued for damages sustained 
by reason of the defendants burning the heather of their 
moor between April 11 and November 1, in violation of 
a Statute of 1773. The Statute prescribes penalties of 
4os., £5, and £10 for the first, second, and third offences 
respectively. The defendant, however, alleged and proved, 
firstly, that it was impracticable for him to burn the 
heather at any other time; and, secondly, that he did so 
with a due regard to the plaintiff's interests. Upon this 
it was held that the plaintiff was not entitled to damages. 
The Court appears to have thought that in any case a 
violation of the Statute gave rise rather to a criminal 
prosecution than to a civil action. 


THE crusade against consumption—“ the white plague 
of the North,” as Oliver Wendell Holmes called it— 
advances rapidly. At Liverpool early this week Lady 
Sarah Willox and Mr. W. P. Hartley jointly gave £15,000 
towards an open-air sanatorium at West Kirby, Cheshire. 
At Berlin a large public meeting has been held this week 
at the residence of the Imperial Chancellor, and attended 
by the Empress of Germany, to advance the crusade in 
that country. No fewer than twenty hospitals in Germany 
are devoted to the cure of consumptives, and ten more 
are to be built in the coming year. And be it noted that 
in Germany this plan of campaign has been found per- 
fectly workable. At nearly all the hospitals a low nominal 
fee per week, barely covering expenses of board and 
lodging, is charged, so that the sanatoria are partially 
self-supporting ; and as not only private donors, but 
municipalities, trade guilds, insurance companies, and 
large employers of labour contribute, their expenses are 
readily met. Three of the friendly and sick benefit societies 
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have hospitals of their own, and more are preparing to 
follow suit. Another society, under the presidency of 
Princess Elizabeth zu Hohenlohe, is attending to the 
equally important task of taking care of the families of 
wage-earners who have been compelled to enter the sana- 
toria. No money could be possibly better invested on 
behalf of the community, for in seven cases out of ten it. 
will restore a producer to the community, check the spread. 
of the disease, and save all the privations and sufferings 
of those dependent upon him for support. 


DRAMATIS _PERSON@: 


MR. RHODES 


Tue editor of a certain great ‘‘daily” was heard to 
ejaculate as he went out from Mr. Rhodes’s presence in 
June last—‘‘ What a wonderful man! 
what a wonderful man!” and, though he: 
continues to curse the wonderful man by 
all his gods, it is now with a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger. Other journalistic critics in respect to Mr. 
Rhodes incline to give instinctive liking the upper hand 
over ‘‘principles”—poor guides at best in dealing with 
human nature. Now the multitude is not, to the same 
degree as are some of its political leaders, the victim of 
‘‘principles”; not to the same degree as Mr. John 
Morley, for instance, when he took to spelling God with a 
small *‘g,” or Sir Wilfrid Lawson when he cut himself off 
from that cellar of excellent port inherited with his title. 
So it comes to pass that the multitude—or, to bring out 
the political significance of the fact, let us say the 
Electorate—has sealed the works and ways of Mr. Rhodes 
with its approval. Says one with exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting at the sympathies and apathies which, 
though they may lack official expression, do really deter- 
mine the suffrages and, in the long run, the votes of the 
Electorate :—‘‘ There is no living Englishman who fills 
so large and secure a place in the attention and esteem of 
his countrymen, Radical and Conservative alike, as Cecil 
John Rhodes.” Here and there he is profoundly dis- 
trusted and detested; but the consideration that the dis- 
trust and detestation are shared by people who in all else 
are the poles asunder—TZruth and the Spectator, for ex- 
ample—robs such criticism of all sting and influence. 
Anyhow the fact remains that in any really ‘‘open” 
public meeting the mention of Mr. Rhodes is certain to- 
evoke hearty cheers. Sir William Harcourt’s view of 
him may be the right one, but assuredly it is not 
shared by the rank and file of his party. Now what 
is the secret of this wide popularity ? In what respect 
does Mr. Rhodes differ from the rest of us? And why 
is he able to achieve where we do but dream ? 


‘“* Wonderful 
Man!” 


Let us philosophise for a moment. A thought becomes. 
a thing as and when all men think it. Let another 
Ptolemy come along and persuade man- 
kind to visualise the universe as he visual- 
ised it, and again the sun shall revolve 
round the earth and again astronomy shall fit its theories 
and calculations to suit the new Reality. Reality? 
Why, certainly. Reality is compounded of exteriority 
and self-subsistence with respect to the individual per- 
cipient, and that only exhibits these qualities, that only is 
real, which being in every mind is external to and inde- 
pendent of each. And as of Reality so of Truth—Truth 
is truth for us, and a thought that has become part of the 


A Great 
Democrat 





































































furniture of all minds possesses Truth and Reality in the 
highest degree. Two and two make four so convincingly 
only because they do so for all minds without exception. 
In this ontology Democracy finds its sanction; the 
doctrine that Truth in the region of affairs is but Timeli- 
ness, its proof; and the canon, guod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, its ground. Also it explains why it 
should be that in the profoundest sense the minority 
must always be wrong, and can only put itself right by 
becoming a majority. Its idea may be a truth in the 
making, but so long as the idea is the idea of a minority 
it is not yet atruth. And once again, in this doctrine of 
Reality lies the truth of the saying that your great man 
in affairs is he who brings to the service of common ideas 
uncommon abilities. Another kind of greatness there is, 
the greatness of minds ‘‘ voyaging on strange seas of 
thought alone.” That minds of this order fail of achieve- 
ment and recognition in their time as little proves them 
wrong as subsequent success and applause prove them 
right. To be out of effective relation to your own age and 
surroundings is to be false to them and for them. Mr. 
Rhodes’s greatness is of the first kind. He is not of 
those born out of due season. He is one of us. His 
impulses are ours; his ideals are ours. So with his 
defects and shortcomings—they are ours too. This is why 
as individuals we sometimes stand aghast at him, as in 
moments of self-contemplation we stand aghast at our- 
selves. But when we emerge from ourselves, and whole- 
somely resume our place as members one of another in the 
body politic, we resume also our approval and applause. 
Because he is thus one with us Mr. Rhodes is the most 
democratic of statesmen. Lord Salisbury, who comes 
next, has to find out what thenation desires. Mr. Rhodes 
has no occasion to find out; he knows. For the nation’s 
desires are his, and his the nation’s. 


But to understand how Mr. Rhodes has been able to 
write his name in large and indelible characters upon the 
map of the world, we must take into 
account not only what Mr. Rhodes has in 
common with the crowd, but also what is 
peculiar to himself—the unsleeping energy, the tenacity of 
purpose, the indifference to the little pleasures on which 
most of us expend ourselves, the imperturbable self-reliance 
which has saved him from wasting himself in doubt and 
disheartenment. An equipment so rare will carry a man 
far, yet not as far as Mr. Rhodes has gone. To have 
played the chief part in the extension of the British Empire 
by an area as big as all the States of Europe, save Russia ; 
to have won and—despite disaster and defamation—to have 
retained the confidence of all whose confidence counts for 
power, betokens the presence of something rarer than the 
qualities first enumerated, the something people feel aware 
of when they liken him to now one and now another of the 
great men of the past. But so to designate him is to hide 
the very thing we are in search of—namely, the speciality 
of intellect or of character which, leavening the whole man, 
makes him unlike them—makes him unique. The unique- 
ness of Mr. Rhodes, the idiosyncrasy which sets its mark 
upon his every word and act, is referable in part to his gift 
of piercing at a glance to the essential in men and affairs, 
to what—lacking a better word—we call their ‘‘true 
inwardness.” Most of us never catch sight of the ‘‘ true 
inwardness” of anything. Reason gets entangled in hopes 
and fears, likes and dislikes; and, because we dread 
to arrive, or desire to arrive, at particular con- 
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clusions, our mental processes do but lead us to 
the futile or the false. Not so with Mr. Rhodes, 
He sees his subject stark naked, never confusing the thing- 
as-it-is with the thing-as-he-would-like-it-to-be. Others 
there are whose ideas range as widely as do those of Mr, 
Rhodes, whose self-reliance in presence of disaster is as 
valiant, who are as impervious to the random solicitations 
on which most men waste themselves ; but, lacking his sure 
eye for the thing-as-it-is, lacking especially his unflinching 
acceptance of it, they fail to make their mark. 


“His unflinching acceptance of it ”—here we put 
our finger upon that which makes Mr. Rhodes—Mr, 
Rhodes. He is not in the least shocked 
at the disparity between men and 
things as they are, and men and things 
as they ought to be. Whence it comes to pass that 
many are shocked at him; at the catholic spirit in which 
he turns to account the sinners as well as the saints 
when work has to be done, and at the frank content with 
which he enounces certain large determining facts which, 
if our theories are to work, ought not to play, but which 
do play, a paramount part in the world’s affairs. ‘‘ When 
you know a man will act for his own interest you know 
how to deal with him ”—so said Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis and so says Mr. Rhodes : it ought not to be so, but 
itis. In national life ‘expansion is everything ”: well, 
there are a good many other things one would like to place 
before expansion, and where the wish is father to the 
thought, other and nicer things are so placed; but Mr. 
Rhodes sees that a Power which has ceased to grow has 
begun to decay, and he says so. He says also that “the 
politics of the future will turn on tariffs”; they ought to 
turn on Local Option, and Disestablishment, and the 
Abolition of the House of Lords; but they will not, and it 
makes for defeat to imagine otherwise. Mr. Morley once 
adventured the prophecy that the next great party of 
advance, the Manchester School being defunct, would 
borrow its hatred of War and its hatred of Imperialism. 
To this Mr..Rhodes would object in his downright way 
—“* The facts all point the other way, and besides there is 
no cash in resentment.” But if Mr. Rhodes is content to 
take the world as he finds it, and to make large allowances 
in morals and manners, so only the sinner be serviceable, 
it is not after the fashion of the mere man of the world; 
it is because his whole heart is set on straightening the 
crookedness and making plain the roughness of the waste 
places that bear his name. To be contributive to that end 
covers a multitude of sins; to oppose it, to carp at his 
efforts to attain it, is to court a contemptuous dismissal, 
be you never so saintly. 


Sinners and 
Service 


Born in 1853, a Minister of the Crown in 1884, Premier 
of the Cape Colony in 1890, Privy Councillor in 1895, Mr. 
Rhodes—to quote his own brave words - 
is ‘‘ only on the threshold of his career.” 
That what he will accomplish will be after 
the great pattern of what he has accomplished we have 
this guarantee, that when all in a day his projects and his 
prestige were tumbled in ruin about him, he rose up with 
powers unbroken, resolute “‘to strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield.” It was in his hour of disaster that he 
won all suffrages. And now as leader of the Opposition 
in the Cape Parliament, devoting his vast ability and 
matchless influence to compel a Bond Ministry into the 
paths of progress and loyalty, he is doing the Empire a 
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service which will wipe out the memory of the Raid. Mr. 
Rhodes has his treasure in an earthen vessel, but it is 
only the treasure that matters. ‘‘ His greatness, not his 
littleness, concerns mankind.” As to his externals, the 
curious in such matters may be referred to the bust of 
John Dryden in Westminster Abbey. The features are 
more delicate and the face less lined than Mr. Rhodes’s, 
but the expression and cast of countenance are strikingly 
similar. As to amusements, Mr. Rhodes has but two 
—hard riding and affairs—in this resembling Walter 
Bagehot. 


FRANCE AND THE PRETENDERS 
THE CASE AGAINST A COUP D’ETAT 


A CORRESPONDENT who has been in conversation with one 
who is in a particularly favourable position for forming a 
trustworthy opinion on the present situation in France 
reports that he could not but be impressed by the unhesi- 
tating way in which this authority expressed himself 
against the probability of a coup d'é/at. ‘‘ There is not 
one reason that I can think of,” he declared, ‘‘ for 
believing in the imminence of such a thing. Sunday was 
the anniversary of the death of Napoleon III. In what 
circumstances did he make a coup d'état? He was not 
only in France, but at the head of the Army. Prince 
Victor Napoleon and the Duc d’Orléans are not even in 
France. As the heads of ex-reigning families, they are 
unable to cross the frontier without subjecting themselves 
toarrest. That both Princes are now closely watched, 
and would find considerable difficulty in getting into 
France at the moment, goes without saying. But suppose 
either Pretender did arrive in Paris. What could he do ? 
Get on a fine horse and ride to the Elysée? That would 
be too farcical. But what else is there left to do? An 
appeal to the Chamber would not be practicable, and no 
one who knows General Zurlinden thinks he could 
organise anything. Nor is there any other general so 
influential and popular as to be able to secure the army’s 
undivided support.” 

Stress is laid on the fact that ‘‘in spite of all the talk 
of a plebiscite in one or other of the Pretenders’ interests, 
there is no method in which (except in circumstances 
which are quite unlikely to arise) the feeling of France for 
Prince Victor or the Duc d’Orléans can be shown. A 
general election was held last summer, and another is not 
due for four years. But suppose one were actually im- 
minent. What prospect is there of substantial support 
being forthcoming for the Duc or for a Bonaparte? In the 
existing Chamber of 584 members the Orleanist and 
Bonapartist deputies number only about two dozen.” 

Those who know the young men who form the en- 
tourage of Prince Victor at Brussels are not greatly 


impressed by their intelligence. It is just possible, there- 


ore, that one of these days some sort of “raid” might 
be attempted by Prince Victor and a couple of companions 
across the Belgo-French frontier. Did such an occurrence 
take place it would be ridiculous, it is contended, to attach 
too much importance to it. The fate of the Duc d’Orléans 
when he suddenly appeared in Paris eight years ago and 
demanded to be enrolled as a private in the Army is re- 
called. The adventurer Prince was promptly arrested and 
put on trial. The sentence was two years’ imprisonment, 
and the Duc had to serve four months of it before he had 
his liberty again. It is argued that although the iron- 
handed Constans is no longer in office—he is just leaving 
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France indeed—a Pretender who made trouble would find 
the authorities no slower in action than did the Duc 
d’Orléans, and on a memorable occasion le brav’ général 
Boulanger himself. 

‘“We present the spectacle of a tranquil people with 
agitated legislators.” The historic remark of Laboulaye’s 
should not be forgotten, it is urged, in judging the actual 
situation in France at this moment. On the question of 
possible commotion caused either by the Duc d’Orléans or 
Prince Victor Napoleon, it is enough to mention, it is 
added, that the heir of the Comte de Paris resembles his 
harmless father in being absolutely lacking in most of the 
qualities which go to make a successful revolutionist, and 
that the elder of the Napoleons is almost hopelessly crippled 
by a shortness of cash which, in spite of some rumours, 
there is no reason to bélieve has been or will be speedily 
relieved. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND PROBLEM 
AND ITS SOLUTION 


From the discussion here, in Paris, and in Newfound- 
land itself upon the Treaty Shore problem, four points 
stand out clearly. They are :— 

1. That the expiry of the Anglo-French modus vivendi 
and the determination of Newfoundland—and especially of 
Newfoundland’s Man in Possession, Mr. Reid—to free the 
Colony from an intolerable incubus, make a speedy settle- 
ment imperative if peace is to be preserved. 

2. That France having under the most favourable 
interpretation of the treaties no territorial sovereignty in 
Newfoundland, it is out of the question to talk of any 
territorial exchange. 

3. That in France itself it is being realised that whereas 
(z) the Treaty Shore fishery plays really no part at all 
in recruiting the French navy; whereas (0) the Treaty 
Shore fishery is really of paltry, if any, commercial value 
to France, and whereas (c) under a strict enforcement of the 
treaties it must altogether disappear ; therefore it isithe 
part of wisdom to accept the liberal money compensation 
which is now obtainable. Tur OvuTLoox has suggested 
£100,000. 

4. And, finally, that here and now is the opportunity 
for Imperial, Canadian, and Newfoundland statesmen to 
round off the British North American Confederation by 
the inclusion of the sentinel island of Newfoundland. 

This is the problem, and this is a way out. We 
shall be surprised if, with the path thus made clear for a 
friendly and mutually beneficial all-round deal, Lord 
Salisbury and M. Cambon, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and Sir James Winter do not make 1899 memor- 
able by clearing up the worst of our Empire muddles. 

We publish two noteworthy contributions to the dis- 
cussion from Judge Prowse, the historian of Newfound- 
land, and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, M.P., one of the 
few British public men who seem to realise that New- 
foundland has any claim at all upon British statesman- 
ship. , 
, I.—By JUDGE PROWSE 
THE present position of affairs on the Treaty Shore of 
Newfoundland is well nigh unbearable. The spectacle of 
English naval officers and gallant English sailors bearing 
away the boilers ‘of some poor English settler’s lobster 
factory is an unenviable spectacle. French aggression on 
the west coast of the island, the fairest and most fertile 
portion of the Celony, has paralysed ‘and is still keeping 
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‘back capital from this rich mining region. The whole 
proceeding is simply odious. The refusal to allow an 
English Consul at St. Pierre, where every other nation 
can unfurl its flag, is an unbearable insult. Well may 
Mr. Chamberlain speak strongly, and Sir Charles W. 
Dilke tell his French admirers that the dispute must be 
settled. 

The question is, What can England do to put an end to 
such a state of affairs? Certainly she can negotiate with 
France, she can appeal to her opponent's good sense and 
reasonableness ; and if that fails has she no other remedy ? 
We believe that England, exercising only her just and 
legal rights, can summarily dispose of this most ancient 
and irritating question. As the sovereign, England can 
claim the right to interpret the treaties that affect the 
integrity of her own dominion. Keeping within the letter 
and the spirit of the law, she can completely checkmate 
France in Newfoundland. She has only to refuse to 
continue the modus vivendi and to order the destruction of 
all French lobster factories, which, by their own admission, 
are illegal, and the whole fabric of French industry falls to 
the ground. 

But then my readers will say there are only nine French 
factories and five times as many English ; won't the French 
order these down also? No; England is the only Power 
that can exercise coercive jurisdiction on Newfoundland 
territory ; England is only bound to remove actual ob- 
stacles to the French fishery; none of these buildings 
interfere in any way with French operations. 

But will not the French still carry on their cod-fishery ? 
Possibly they may to spite us, but the business will be 
ruinous. The gain from the lobster factories on the west 
coast has for the past nine years simply kept the French 
fishery alive. A few figures from the official returns will 
clearly show this. The French used to have more than a 
dozen establishments on the north-east coast; the past year 
they had only two—one at Rouge, another at St. Julliens ; 
at the latter place there were fifty men, and at Rouge sixty- 
three. The official report shows about 200,000 cod caught 
at both places, St. Julliens being the worst. This would 
represent about 3,000 quintals of dry codfish, but I know 
it to be highly exaggerated ; the Newfoundland fishermen 
in the neighbourhood only caught about nine quintals a 
man, and an English merchant informed me that the 
French catch at St. Julliens was not more than seven 
quintals per man, and Rouge about fifteen; but allowing 
the larger amount of 3,000 quintals and 13,000 for the 
west coast, we arrive at the following results :—6,500 cases 
of lobsters is the official report of the French lobster pack. 
‘This is understated ; the figures should be 7,000 at least. 
Now at the ordinary price for these crustaceans this 
season, $9.50 to $10 per case, the intrinsic value of the 
lobsters to the French amounted to £14,000 sterling, 
whilst the intrinsic value of these 13,000 quintals of cod- 
fish, at 11s. per quintal, is exactly £7,150. 

Anyone acquainted with the fish business can see at 
once that an industry carried on in this expensive way, 
with ships employed for six months and men on wages 
and the whole result for 600 men being less than £8,000, 
could never be sustained. The lobster pack, and the 
lobster pack alone, keeps the French cod-fishery on the 
west coast in existence. Neither the bounties nor the 
bonus nor Protection can keep such a decaying industry 
alive. 

This, however, is not the only means for checkmating 
the French. England has another string to her bow : she 
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has only to cordially assist the Newfoundland Government 
in carrying out the Bait Act to paralyse a far greater 
industry, the French Bank fishery. One argument used 
by French writers, that the fishery is a nursery for their 
navy, is utterly fallacious. All French naval experts decry 
the idea. A sailor of to-day has to be trained ; he is half 
a soldier as well as a seaman ; it is only by taking them 
young and putting them through instruction and drill that 
effective man-of-war’s men can be turned out. 


D. W. Prowss. 


II.—By MR. T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I HAVE read with much interest the article in your issue of 
December 31, and I fully agree with your estimate of the importance 
of the questions arising with regard to the French shore of 
Newfoundland. I equally agree that the matter bas too long been 
neglected by the British Government, and I believe that the natural 
and legitimate discontent in the Colony with a state of things 
which prevents the Colonists from developing the island to be so 
great and so greatly increasing that no time can safely be lost in 
bringing about a change. 

Moreover I am convinced that the French Government will not 
be found indisposed to entertain proper representations, properly 
made in due form, of the necessity for revising, under the altered 
circumstances of to-day, treaty arrangements made nearly two 
hundred years ago—arrangements which were reasonable and 
possible enough then, but which have now become unreasonable 
and impossible to maintain. But that Government must be ap- 
proached in a proper way and with proper respect, as well for 
tself as for its rights. 

For France has undoubted rights secured by the Treaty of 
Utrecht and by the subsequent conventions, and these rights are 
not so strictly limited as Mr. Beckles Willson declares in your 
columns, for they must be interpreted by the allowances and con- 
cessions of successive British Governments and by the prescription 
thereto attaching. But whatever those rights may be, the 
advantage arising to France from their exercise is, I am convinced, 
far less, and the disadvantage arising to the Colonists far greater, 
than either the French Government or the British Government 
have assumed ; and there should be no great difficulty in reconciling 
the real French interests that are involved with those of the 
Colonists. 

What I wish, however, to point out is that this is a matter, nct 
between French fishermen and British Colonists, or between French 
fishermen and the British Government, but between France and 
England, and that it is between them alone, as parties to the 
Treaties, that it can be settled or even debated to any purpose. 
Mr. Beckles Willson’s suggestion, therefore, of a scheme of pe- 
cuniary compensation to the French fishermen, to be made, appa- 
rently, apart from France, and as to which he says (erroneously, 
as I think), “there would be no formal diplomatic complaint from 
France,” is inadmissible, besides which it would not cover the whole 
ground. Whatever is to be done must be done, and can only be 
done, between Paris and London, and if what is done involves 
anything like such a scheme, it must first be agreed upon and 
embodied in a new treaty between the French and the British 
Governments. 

As I have said, I believe the negotiation of such a treaty to 
be perfectly possible, and (although herein I appear to differ from 
Sir Charles Dilke, whose competency is undoubted) I also believe 
the present to be a favourable moment for undertaking the nego- 
tiation of such a treaty. 

It seems to me the duty of all those who hold, as I hold, that a 
good understanding between England and France is as necessaty 
to the two countries as it is to Europe, to do all they can towards 
the prompt removal of subjects of difference between the two 
countries before they develop into subjects of quarrel. Hence my 
anxiety to see this Newfoundland matter satisfactorily disposed of 
with promptitude. TuHOs. GIBSON BOWLES. 

Davos Platz, January 7, 1899. 
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OUR WEAKEST SPOT 
“ORGANISE YOUR SECONDARY EDUCATION ” 


Tuts was said in 1865. Thirty years ago the most remark- 
able of many remarkable inspectors of schools—Matthew 
Arnold—hit upon the weakest spot in the education system 
of his day. To-day, thirty years after his utterance, 
Secondary Education remains the greatest weakness of 
our education system. 

The greatest of many weaknesses—weaknesses of 
compulsory attendance, of overcrowded schools, of pupil 
teachers, of curriculum. In short, notwithstanding the 
recommendations of Matthew Arnold in 1865, of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, who went over the same 
ground in 1894-5, and of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
nothing whatever has been done to organise Secondary 
Education, which is, therefore, in a state of chaos. 

There is no excuse. We appointed Commissions to 
inquire, and we paid no heed to their recommendations. 
At the time we were powerfully impressed. We wagged 
our heads solemnly over the appointment of a Central 
authority, of a local or Provincial authority with a certain 
jurisdiction in proposing schemes for the reform of endowed 
schools, of a Central Council of Education charged with 
the duties of drawing up rules for the examination of 
schools and of appointing persons to conduct the examina- 
tions. But we have done nothing to create either the 
Central or the Provincial authority. We have not estab- 
lished the much-needed Central Council of Education. We 
have not even devised a system or a scheme for the regis- 
tration of schools or teachers, nor have we given local 
authorities power to rate themselves for Secondary 
Education. Yet we have done a great deal. 

During the past twenty-five years we have wasted a 
vast amount of money and a quite incalculable amount of 
energy upon Secondary Education. We have established 
ex-standard schools for day-scholars, and technical schools 
for evening scholars. These are no use whatever. We 
have watched County Councils expending, under Local 
Taxation Acts of 1890, and Technical Instruction Acts of 
1891, millions of pounds sterling with all the charming 
irresponsibility and incompetence of County Councils. 
There is nothing to show for it. Further, we have said 
that within the same town or district, the local power over 
Secondary Education may be shared between a County or 
Borough Council, a School Board, various Governing 
Bodies, Local Committees of Proprietary Schools, Local 
Committees under the Science and Art Department, and 
managers of Voluntary Schools. Each of these uncon- 
nected agencies must (or may) have relations with one, or 
two, or even three (it doesn’t seem to matter) central 
authorities, neither of which is any more interested in the 
affair than the other, and, of each other, are similarly in- 
dependent ; c.g. the Education Department, the Charity 
Commission, and the Science and Art Department. So 
that, consequently, ability, energy, and a patriotic desire 
for co-operation cannot be said to have prevailed to 
Prevent the utter waste of power, and the one-sided 
developments of educational forces which have brought 
about the ‘‘ problem ” of the moment. 

This problem, according to the recent Royal Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ is more easily stated than solved.” It is, in a 
few words, how to provide a single central authority which 
shall supervise the interests of Secondary Education in 
England as a whole ; how to establish local authorities 
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representative in the most complete sense, which shall in 
their respective areas regard their interests with a similarly 
comprehensive view ; and how, reserving a large freedom 
of action for such local authorities, to reconcile the ultimate 
unity of central control with a system so elastic as to meet 
the infinite variety of local requirements. The solution is 
only to be arrived at by organisation. 

We have at present a dual system of education managed 
by School Boards and religious denominations. Both insti- 
tutions have struck roots so deep into our social system 
that any solutionary measure which is framed must regard 
the interests of both. If the country objects to the tota! 
abolition of School Boards, it has an equally determined 
objection to the slow and painless extinction of the schools 
which have been built and managed by the various 
religious denominations, and which provide three-fifths 
of the primary school accommodation of the country. 
But this dual system has no correlation with Secondary 
Education. The Charity Commissioners administer the 
Charitable Trusts Acts and the Endowed Schools Acts. 
The Education Department, the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and the Board of Agriculture, exercise powers 
which are in complete independence of each other. In 
the country, County Councils, Governing Bodies of 
Endowed Schools, Managing Committees of Proprietary 
Schools, Local Committees under the Science and Art 
Department, Board Schools, and managers of Volun- 
tary Schools administer for counties and boroughs. The 
combined expenditure of these exclusive institutions 
amounts to more than thirteen millions sterling a year. 
Only so soon as this red-taped chaos can be organised’ 
will Secondary Education be useful to the State. 

In the first place, then, there should be appointed a 
Minister for Education. Under him a permanent Under- 
Secretary, similar to those for the Colonial and War 
Offices, having a general control and direction over the 
subordinate departments dealing with the Endowed, 
Secondary, and Elementary Schools. As a matter of 
course, a High Council of Education, such as exists in 
France and Italy, comprising, in regard to politics only, 
those persons most proper to be heard on questions of 
public education—a body for consultative purposes, whose 
0 inion the Minister should be bound to take on all matters 
not purely administrative. And in the provinces there 
should be established county authorities on which Managers 
and Members of Voluntary and Board Schools would have 
due representation. 

Secondly, the teacher should be helped to become a 
power, and not forced to remain merely the mouthpiece of 
an inordinate code. He should know things in a masterly 
way, curiously, nicely, and in their reasons. The first 
requisite of a teacher is that he should himself know well 
that which he is to aid others in learning. He should be 
taught that the master-forces of his life must be a faith 
in God as infinitely wise, true, and good; in man, as 
indefinitely improvable in the life that is, and is to come ; 
in knowledge and teaching, as conducing directly and 
powerfully to man’s improvability ; in his own duty to 
glorify God by ministering to the improvability of man. 

Lastly, and above all, every child born in the State 
should, as the greatest teacher of our age has said, 
‘*imperatively be taught, with the best. skill of teaching 
that the country can produce, the following three things :— 
(a) The laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by 
them ; (4) habits of gentleness and justice; and (c) the 
calling by which he ts to live.” Cosmo HAMILTON. 
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VILLAGE NOTES—VI 


Mrs. TurNER told me some of her dreams he other day. 
I wish I could reproduce the sense of her own conviction 
and happiness in them and the wonder in her voice. They 
were far from her thoughts when first we came in. There 
was much to be told about rheumatics and the gradual 
disablement and stiffness of one hand; not in too 
aggrieved a tone of complaint, but one simply of mourn- 
ing for what she once could do. 

“No, no! I can’t do me sewing, now. Nor yet I 
can’t put he on,” pointing to the kettle. ‘*No. This un 
has to do all the work now,” showing her other hand. “I 
should get starved if it weren't for this’un. He has all 
the work now.” 

‘* But it doesn’t pain you, does it?” This very loud, 
indeed, as she is deaf almost to the preclusion of con- 
versation. 

‘“‘No. It be stiff. An’ no power at all in this ’ere 
thumb. Noneatall. The knuckles they do seem to be 
drawed inside. No, I can’t get about as I used to, ye 
know. No. Not now.” 

‘‘ Have you had any dreams lately, Mrs. Turner, like 
the one about the singing you heard?” 

“‘O! that weren’t no dream, not that one. Why I 
was awake and out walking along the road, with /iat one! 
That weren’t no dream. I was wake same.as we are now, 
and I never heerd singing like it! It weren't like anything 
I've ever heerd before. It simm’d to be three or four 
voices, and I couldn’t see a soul! It come from over. I 
heerd it come from over, and as I went along it went too, 
and when I stayed to listen, it didn’t go before. And I 
looked to right and left—couldn’t see a soul!” 

It is quite a different face to the one that told of ‘‘the 
knuckles drawed inside and the terr’ble stiffness.” Her 
cheeks flush and the eyes look out brightly as she says, 
quite triumphantly, ‘‘ Couldn’t see a soul!” 

‘* Was it summer or winter ?” 

**O! it were summer. And the sun a shining. I were 
going to Motcombe to work, ’twere when I went glovin’, 
and I heerd unas I went. O! the road did seem to goo 
so nice. But I never heerd singing like it. I told Harriet 
Marchant of it when I come home. AndI told Jim Bur- 
bage’ wife. They was both on ’em terrible deep Chapel 
women, and they said as ’t were angels that I had heerd. 
Spirits, you know. Spirits in the air, singing.” 

‘“Were there any words with it?” 

‘*T don’t know ’bout words, but I seemed to understan’ 
the tew-un. Beautiful tew-uns they were, but when I 
thought on it afterwards they were gone. I couldn’t mind 
‘em. It were a by-road. I were going across the fields, 
and when I come to the housen I didn’t hear it then. But 
when I were past the housen it come again and I heerd it 
all the way along the road. O! the road did seem to goo 
so nice.” 

‘Have you ever heard anything else of the same 
kind?” 

‘*Well, one day I were out walking, I seemed very 
tired, so I thought I’d lie down for a bit, and there seemed 
to be two ways. One was such a bright one. So green! 
Such a green spot! I did want to goo down that road, it 
did seem so bright. Someone come up and told me not 
to goo there. ‘QO!’ I said, ‘I do want to go down this 
bright way. There be such a place for me to rest in,’ I 
said, ‘such a beautiful green to lean my elbow on.’ But 
they didn’t want me to goo there. Not along that road.” 
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‘“Who was it who spoke to you?” 

‘Not a very pleasant-looking person. But I ‘went 
along the bright way, and it was beautiful!” She faises 
her hand and describes in the air the things she speaks 
of. ‘‘ There were three steps to goo up, and then it, were 
all green! I come toa door where I did knock. They 
opened, but they wanted to know my name, and I went 
inside. And it was so beautiful! It was all beautiful, 
Such a beautiful place.” ; 

** Tell me what it was like.” ; 

“It was beautiful. And O, I was easy. I didn’t know 
the people—but there! I was in Heaven, ye know, in joy.” 

There is a pause, and she says very quietly, logking 
into the fire, ‘‘It do ease anyone to have such dreams,” 
She had dreamed of those ‘ 

‘* — héheren Regionen : 
Wo die reinen Formen wohnen.” 


She goes on: “That were a strange dream when [| 
were took so bad that time! It seemed ’twere all in the 
middle o’ folk praying. There were three in front o’ me, 
kneelin’ just there. And one did pray for Christmas, and 
one were praying for Easter, and one were praying for 
Whitsuntide. And I said: ‘Ye needn’t pray,’ I said. 
And I took my hand and waved ’em away. ‘Ye needn't 
pray,’ I said. ‘For you don’t know what you’re praying 
for. They’re praying for me in church,’ I said, ‘ and that’s 
enough.’ ” 

‘‘Then when I were ill in bed, one time, I see’d: my 
little boy. I see’d him standing at the bedside, so plain. 
‘Why,’ I said, ‘ you be my little boy Ned!’ And he said, 
‘Yes, mother.’” 

She must wait here, for it makes her cry to tell this’ 
one. After a little, she says: ‘*O, he did stand so 
straight! and he did look so smilin’, Dressed s’beautiful 
and white. And he smiled at me where I were lying in 
bed. Did want me to goo wi’un. But after that I 
were worse. My hand seemed stiff, and I couldn’t walk 
so well. Mrs. come, and said it were a fancy. 
And Dr. Smythe he come next day, and he said as how 
*twere the paralyses as were about me.” 

“Strange,” she says slowly, ‘‘it should seem like 
dreams.—But he did want me to goo wi’un.” 

Full of repetition and broken by exclamation as are 
the accounts of her dreams, they leave one with an 
impression of her own great pleasure in them. Anda 
sense of conviction that the very paucity of language 
seems to strengthen. The wonder in her voice is always 
new. ‘Such a bright road; it did seem so bright! 
Such a place for me to rest in.” Of atruth, ‘‘it do ease 
anyone to have such dreams.” CLARISSA. 





BURNE-JONES IN LONDON 


Tue road home from the New Gallery and the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club is paved with new inventions. Supposing, 
like myself, you live in St. John’s Wood and use an Atlas 
’bus ; supposing, like myself, you leave these galleries 
and sit aloft, borne through the dusk of evening London 
—through Regent Street and Oxford Street and Baker 
Street—looking down upon the nineteenth century, its 
closing year, you who have just emerged from golden 
ages. The contrast, the shock, the extreme difference 
face you, force themselves, declare and proclaim 
themselves. Below is the world you know, the one whose 
beauty and delight, whose terror and fierce onslaught you 
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have learned to love—at last! There are the streets 
crowded with life and living light—no dream, yet beautiful. 
Your *bus turns from the centre. Portman Square is 
vague under the mysterious sky ; glimpses of Regent’s 
Park escape through a palisade of ‘‘ Terraces” and 
“Roads.” You are alone on your ’bus-top. There are 
people beside you ; but your loneliness is of a grandeur 
that may well challenge the ‘‘ In the midst of Life” of an 
older moralist. 

And what has Burne-Jones to say to you, you who sit 
perched up aloft between the house-fronts? You have 
cavilled at first; you have fought for the right of your 
own insignificant ego, insignificant experience. ‘* My 
world—me! Why has he neglected me?” you have 
cried. ‘‘ Are not my philosophy, my passion, my life and 
visions worthy of record?” Your eyes are as a lover’s, 
are warmed by the beauty enclosing your passage. You 
are thinking of Whistler and the moderns, those who have 
taken you, your world, your passion, philosophy, life, and 
visions, and taught you to know yourself. And Burne- 
Jones—what of Burne-Jones? Will his labours pene- 
trate ? 

You are shaking off the near, the immediate. Gradu- 
ally the thought forms in you that :—‘‘ Supposing all I 
have seen to-day were utterly destroyed with those works 
unexhibited ; all save the unfinished ‘Arthur in Avalon,’ 
the ‘ Vespertina Quies’ and ‘The Depths of the Sea,’ the 
‘King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,’ a good portrait 
and the Burlington Fine Arts Club drawings—supposing 
all else were destroyed, and I had lighted on this remnant, 
what then?” Then we would hunt among Victorian 
archives for news of this scantily represented master, 
would infer and point to the rescued, take a newer interest 
in the work of Rossetti and Morris, in such derivatives as 
Messrs. Strudwick, the earlier Beardsley and Byam Shaw, 
and wage warfare with other theorists. In a hundred 
years we had built a new Leonardo da Vinci out of this 
remnant ; a great figure, unequalled in poetic vision, in 
design, a master of expression, creator of a rare and per- 
sonal human ideal—unmistakable. The joy of paint—of 
paint for paint’s sake, we would add—he did not know; 
his curiosity in the enthralling matter of brushwork is 
sorely wanting ; for he was one more ardent than cunning, 
more poet than impressionist, more synthetic than 
analytical. , 

So far have we removed our personal standards by the 
time our ’bus pulls up at Baker Street. By now we are 
prepared to particularise. At first sight it had seemed, 
we resume, as though such perfect works as ‘‘ The Depths 
of the Sea” and the Gioconda-like ‘‘ Vespertina Quies ” 
were the greatest of all those we had that afternoon 
wandered among. With these two pieces not even the 
newest Anglo-Parisian art student could find fault. Their 
full force is expended on the spectator at the first contact. 
The spectator capitulates unreservedly, whatever his 
training. Therefore in these paintings Burne-Jones is at 
his greatest? In one respect, yes. No more beautifully 
expressed face exists than that of the mermaid dragging 
home her prize. But, apart from this chance, we are now 
unhesitatingly prepared to declare for the greater efforts. 
It is a nice point, the one that arises, but one that we can 
cheerfully respond to with a ‘‘yea.” A great conception 
imperfectly realised zs more admirable than a lesser con- 
ception flawlessly brought to life. And so must the 
‘Annunciation ” and ‘‘ King Cophetua ” and ‘‘ The Days of 
Creation,” and ‘‘ The Wheel of Fortune,” and the “ Arthur 
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in Avalon” win from us an esteem of a different order to 
that accorded to the immaculate beauty of ‘‘ The Depths 
of the Sea,” and its counterparts. 

Our ’bus ride is nearing the last reach. We are turn- 
ing by Lord’s and the hibernating M.C.C. ‘A picture is 
a painted poem,” said Rossetti, and Burne-Jones shared 
the same faith—and so, each in his different way, did 
Rembrandt and Titian and Velasquez; and so do at this 
present hour Messrs. Watts and Whistler. The song 
varies. Each singer has his own vision, his own thoughts, 
and all that shall live are holy. Nor cant, nor supersti- 
tion, nor servility, nor idolatry can survive. And to each 
is given his own peculiar gift. The one has looked in the 
face of Death and found it beautiful, the one has looked 
in the face of Life and found hope, another has looked 
impassive at either and seen Truth, one more has looked 
beyond and here was Dream, and so the tale runs. To 
each his own pilgrimage and at the end Peace. The 
fruits to us—to Man, the universal heir. And _ this 
last one, Burne-Jones, has left us the work that he 
solely of all men in this nineteenth century could create. 
The others have gone their way andhe his. Of beauty 
of vision and glamour, such as he left us, we shall have 
no surfeit. Many are the chords he left untouched, but 
we have heard no deeper music than his. Man’s desire, 
clad in romance, decked in legend, rich with medizvalism, 
was his favourite theme—the one quest. The form 
changes, the old stories are made new; but ever it is 
errantry and sacrifice, with love spiritual or human at the 
journey’s end. Now he depicts the legend of Pygmalion, 
the Holy Grail, or the Briar Rose; again, the King and 
beggar girl, Perseus or St. George. The maidens sit 
pensive, wait the coming of love, of these rare champions, 
or else sing the Laws Veneris. Life holds other passions. 
THE OUTLOOK, we are told, devotes itself to ‘‘ Life, Poli- 
tics, Letters, and the Arts.” To Love not atall. Burne- 
Jones was content with this one mastery. He approached 
it, treated it with all the awe and reverence of a child— 
than which there is no greater awe, no greater reverence. 
His genius as a designer, the frequent beauty of his 
colour, the grace of his compositions are known to all 
men. The poems he painted are haunting lyrics— 
musical, passionate, tender, laden with delight and sad 
ness, the ebb and flow of youth. Thus does our ’bus ride 
terminate. Weare home. A sea-coal fire burns in my 
grate. The dinner-gong impends. ALBERT K1NROss. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE LUCKY STAR—SCHOOL—CINDERELLA 


THE productions at the Savoy are famous for beauty, 
richness, and good taste, and in these qualities Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte’s new opera is equal to any of its predeces- 
sors. The music by Mr. Ivan Caryll is certainly superior 
to its theme, and will probably be the real attraction for 
the public. Besides the technique, of which Mr. Caryll 
has given proof in earlier works, it reveals a kind of fancy 
and humour which not even musical comedy has been able 
to extinguish. It is well rendered by Mr. Cellier’s or- 
chestra and by a chorus which is a model for other 
theatres where music is given. The story and the dialogue 
are not equal to the other constituents of the opera. In- 
deed the plot is scarcely more than an overgrown episode. 
It shows how King Ouf, his astrologer, and a strolling 
artist were all bound to die together ; the King and the 
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artist through the influence of the stars, the astrologer by 
royal decree. Mr. Passmore is quaint and humorous as 
the terrified King, and it is not his fault that the jokes 
should revolve so persistently round the least jocular of 
subjects. Miss Emmie Owen as the artist confirms our 
favourable opinion of her previous acting, and maintains 
her high standard of singing. Miss Ruth Vincent and 
Miss Isabel Jay are more excellent as singers than as 
actresses, so that it is as well they sing a great deal and 
have not much acting to do. It is a pity that so much 
talent should not have found more worthy material than 
the libretto of ‘*‘ The Lucky Star.” 

Considering that the revival of ‘‘ School” at the 
Garrick afew years ago was only a partial success, its 
production at the Globe is evidently meant to get the 
management through the holiday season. The fairy-tale 
plot and the melodramatic construction will not be 
seriously criticised during the pantomime holidays. But 
**School” has revived more than itself. It has revived 
the tedious discussion about the originality of T. W. 
Robertson, as if a dramatist who knew Dickens and 
Thackeray by heart and a little German had not made 
himself original beyond question! Indeed, he set a 
standard which prevails—minus the German—to this day. 
He has been called a reformer ; but with him reform was 
not a return to nature—it was an exodus to Clapham. 
Certainly he deserves praise for rejecting the worn-out 
conventions of the stage; but he only substituted a new 
for an old conventionality. What thin, ridiculous phantoms 
his characters are! Whatamateurs! The play is stamped 
with amateurishness. The present cast is not as good 
as that of the Garrick, though Mr. Hare resumes 
his old part of Beau Farintosh, then played by 
Mr. Macintosh. Mr. Hare's Beau Farintosh established 
his reputation thirty years ago; but it is better worth 
seeing now, when the veteran actor’s long experience has 
perfected his art. The Beau was a memory with 
Thackeray, with Robertson an echo, and to modern 
audiences he seems scarcely intelligible. Mr. Gilbert 
Hare played Bradley-Headstone-Krux better than he 
played it before. Miss Harvey is a competentyactress, 
without, however, the charm and distinction with which 
Miss Annie Hughes endowed Miss Naomi Tighe. The 
most noticeable performance is that of Jack Poyntz by Mr. 
Fred Kerr. It is an imaginative reproduction of an 
extinct social type, which is not the sort of thing we ex- 
pected from Mr. Kerr. Henceforth our expectations will 
be the greater. ‘‘School” seemed scarcely to the taste 
of the audience of to-day, perhaps because it is neither 
ancient nor modern—but it is just the thing for your maiden 
aunt. 

At the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, the real 
** Cinderella ” is being played to crowded houses, and as, 
for obvious reasons, pantomime does not engage all one’s 
faculties, I was able to take more notice than usual of 
the most interesting people in any theatre; I mean the 
audience. Some recent denunciations of pantomime 
made it worth while to ascertain what the public 
really want. Beyond all question they want to see 
a dummy baby thoroughly washed and hung head 
downwards before the fire to dry. They laughed 
themselves crimson in the face at this simple fun. Next 
in order of merit came the knockabout comedians and the 
monkey acrobats. Then the sentiment of a coon song, 
which is the sort of thing that makes you cry if your 
heart is in the right place. Cinderella and the Prince do 
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not arouse anything like the same enthusiasm. Of neces. 
sity, pantomime, which is a succession of turns, does not 
give much scope for acting. Still, Mr. A. Chapman did act 
the black footman and sang the coon song with feeling, 
Miss Julie Ring was a pretty and sympathetic Cinderella, 
though she sdggested that the housework had told on her 
spirits. Through the unpoetic vesture of pantomime 
Miss Frances Earle has seen the deathless story of Eros 
and Psyche. Alone among the many Princes, she has 
brought fancy besides gaiety and lightness on to the stage 
this Christmas. She acts, not like a man—that would be 
out of place—but like Cupid on a love-making expedition, 
and she sings with charm and dances from pleasure. She 
was extremely refined, and quite compensated for the 
dummy baby who was so much more appreciated. 


C. G. C. 


IN PASSING 
PEOPLE OF THE WEEK 


THE new Duke of Northumberland is a much abler man than many 
noblemen who are more before the public eye. He has a shrewd 
knowledge of business, as all who have come in contact with him 
will testify. He is a tall, thin, reserved man, with a certain dignity 
of appearance which does not allow you to forget that he is a 
Percy. I met him not long ago at a luncheon party, at which were 
several very interesting personages. Earl Percy, as he then was, 
managed to convey the idea that, after all, he was more important 
than any of the other guests. Yet he can unbend very graciously, 
and at the garden-parties at Syon House, in the season, he isa 
model host. 


I am not quite sure if the new Duke and his family maintain 
their connection with the Catholic Apostolic Church, of which his 
mother was so devoted an adherent. Albury, where the Duke has 
a charming country seat, is quite a village of members of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. I believe that the doyen of the church 
is a certain venerable gentleman who also enjoys the distinction 
of being the oldest solicitor on the Rolls. One summer when 
visiting Albury I was amused to find that at one end of the 
village street the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke was staying, and at the 
other end Miss Eva Booth, daughter of General Booth of the 
Salvation Army. Between them (as also between their theology) 
there was half-a-mile of houses inhabited mostly by Irvingites ! 


Lord Warkworth, who now becomes Earl Percy, is a very 
pleasant young man without the least hauteur. He is a capital 
chess-player, and has a decided gift in writing poetry. I was at 
one of the garden-parties given in honour of his coming of age, 


.and well recall the picture of the young nobleman walking about 


the beautiful grounds with a tall and charming sister on each side 
ofhim. One of these sisters attended a London studio to learn 
painting. Every effort has been made to inform Lord Warkworth 
by telegraph of his grandfather’s death, but up to the present 
without success, for he is travelling in Asia Minor. In the 
language of the Society gossips, young Earl Percy is a great parti, 
for he had two dukes for grandfathers, and is ultimate heir of the 
vast Percy estates. 


How are we to explain Mr. Lecky’s strangely ungracious and 
ill-timed attack on Mr. Gladstone? We know that the Professor 
never made quite the impression on Mr. Gladstone that he thought 
his reputation deserved. The two men met on more than one 
occasion at social gatherings, but somehow or other they never 
“hit it off” Mr. Lecky has very little ground for’ considering 
himself an authority on Mr. Gladstone’s parliamentary manner, 
seeing that the two men did not sit in the House of Commons 
together. Mr. Gladstone retired from the parliamentary arena in 
1895, and it was only in December, 1895, that Mr, Lecky entered 
the assembly. One would attach more importance to Mr. Lecky’s 
judgment if it were not so obviously biassed by personal and 
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political feeling, and founded on so little intimate observation. 
The time has not of course yet come for a judgment of history to 
be passed upon Mr. Gladstone. 


Considerable interest has been felt in the striking contributions 
of Mr. Frank Bullen to the Sfectator. Some of these have now a 
permanent place in a volume, lately published, in which Mr. 


‘ Bullen’s extraordinary knowledge of the sea finds picturesque 


expression. Mr. Bullen is almost the only author who has actually 
worked before the mast. The mere phrase “before the mast” 
recalls the late Mr. Charles A. Dana’s book ; but that was very 
different both in writing and authorship from Mr. Bullen’s volume. 
Mr. Bullen is also, by the way, the writer of a curious and interest- 
ing letter to the Sfectator, in which he refers to his experience as 
a street preacher! One has rarely found sailors who were partial 
to delivering religious addresses. 


At the dinner given to Mr. Charles Sharp on his retirement 
from the arduous post of chief sub-editor of the Dazly Chronicle, 
musical honours were accorded to the hero of the occasion, and 
were appropriately sung in “C sharp.” Were a banquet given to 
Mr. Sharp’s successor, the company would, no doubt, sing in 
“D major” ! WANDERER. 


The Westminster Gazette (or is it Mr. Joseph Hatton?) has 
lost no time in seconding THE OUTLOOK’s view of Zecuniary com- 
pensation to the French for the abandonment of their rights in 
Newfoundland. It announces a new and cheap edition of Mr. 
Joseph Hatton’s “ Under the Great Sale.” Of course, it should be 
* Under the Great Seal.” When the sealing question was on, Mr. 
Hatton’s novel was, if we remember aright, spoken of as a sealing 
story. A propos, France’s foot being planted on that unfortunate 
coast, “ Under the Great Sole” might be suggested also. 


“MY LOVE IS FAR FROM ME.” 


I am shut out of mine own heart, 
Because my Love is far from me ; 
Nor in the wonder have I part 
That fills its hidden empery. 


The wildwood of adventurous thought, 
And lands of dawn my dream had won, 
The riches out of Faerie brought, 

Are buried with our bridal sun. 


And I am in a narrow place, 

And all its little streets are cold, 
Because the absence of her face 
Hath reft the sullen air of gold. 


My home is in a broader day— 
Sometimes I catch it glistening 
Thro’ the dull gate, a flower’d play 
And odour of undying spring. 


The long days that I lived alone, 
Sweet madness of the springs I miss’d, 
Are shed beyond and thro’ them blown 
Clear laughter, and my lips are kiss’d. 


And here from mine own joy apart 
I wait the turning of the key— 
I am shut out of mine own heart 
Because my Love is far from me. 
Chris. Brennan, in the “ Sydney Bulletin.” 


Every antiquarian and every visitor to Southampton will learn 
with consternation that the ancient Bargate which spans the prin- 
cipal street of the town, and is a unique example of medieval 
architecture, is threatened. The Corporation have acquired the 
tramways, and are about to run them by overhead electric traction, 
and the difficulty is how to pass the Bargate. One barbarous 
suggestion is to remove the Bargate altogether. A ridiculous one 
is to enlarge the central arch and so completely destroy the cha- 
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racter of the lower portion of the structure. Another is to male 
a circus at this point, leaving the gateway standing in the centre ; 
while a fourth is to raise the Bargate with the help of American 
engineers, so that it would rest on an archway the whole width of 
the street. In any case, the Bargate must be saved. 


Scene. A station on the main line of the East Indian Railway. 
A train from Delhi stops ; a tester is going round with his hammer 
striking the wheels. To him an officer of Royal Engineers who 
has been watching him from a carriage window :— 

“Why do you beat the wheels like that ?” 

Answer: “Sircar ka hookum.” (“It is the order of the 
authority.”) 

E. O.: “ But what is the use of so striking the wheels ?” 

Answer: “Khodar jani. Hum i-sa thees burrs-si Kurthan’. 
Sirkarka hookum.” (“God knows! I have been doing this for 
thirty years ; it is the order of the authority.”) 


One of the evening papers is mightily astonished by a 
wonderful goose it has heard of. This bird is twenty-two years 
old and has brought into the world a total of 207 goslings, value 
£72. Of course there is nothing out of the way in this at ail. 
Unlike hens, which cannot be profitably kept to Jay after they are 
three years old, geese appear to lay as well at the age of ten or 
twenty as in their first youth. And into this business of laying 
they enter with great heartiness. Many a goose has laid sixty, 
seventy, or eighty eggs in one season. 


To-day a great national event is taking place. It is not the 
formal selection of a Liberal leader in the House of Commons; it 
is not the enactment by diplomatists of some international compact 
made to-day and broken to-morrow. Were it either of these, 
columns upon columns would have been devoted to it for days 
past in the daily press. To-day’s occurrence is of far more 
intrinsic importance than either, but the world hears little or 
nothing of it. It is the launch from the Harland-Wolff yards at 
Belfast of the largest ship in the world, the Royal Mail twin-screw 
steamer Oceanic—a new, and we may expect most effective, link in 
the Anglo-American chain. The Oceanic is 24 ft. longer than the 
colossal Great Eastern, and her displacement is estimated at 
28,500 tons, as against 25,000 for the Great Eastern. We con- 
gratulate Belfast and the White Star. It is no small achievement 
to have turned out the “ greatest thing on earth.” 


GOSSIP FROM EGYPT 


Cairo, January 2, 1899. 
THERE is an idea about that the Duke of Connaught will proceed 
to Khartum in February and lay the foundation stone of the 
Gordon Memorial College, and that Sir Horatio Davies, the last 
Lord Mayor, may go up with the party. Sir Horatio is staying 
at the Hotel Angleterre, Cairo, with his family. Lady Davies 
ave a chic little dinner party on the last evening of the year. 

Sir Rudolph Slatin Pasha is leaving the Egyptian Army, and 
returns to Austria to rest and enjoy the comforts of home life. 

Here is part of a letter I have just received from an officer 
friend who writes from Gedaref :—“ Yours reached me just as we 
were starting off for the relief of this place. I hope you were not 
chaffing about wanting ice, for it is boiling hot here, and we have 
not only no mess, but can get no stores or even baccy, and our 
only drink comes out of the village well! The further one gets 
into the Soudan the less interesting does it become. 

‘I have just come back from a rather interesting patrol to the 
country where Sir Sam Baker did all his shooting. It is what I 
can imagine the world must have been a thousand years ago, 
everything wild, and what few natives one sees look at one with 
furtive eyes just like a wolf or a monkey. I am come to the con- 
clusion that the white man was made for England, and that the 
nineteenth century is good for me. If I ever get home again I 
will make my friends put me in a safe place the moment they see 
any signs of my wishing to go abroad again. Khartum is full 
of old Egyptians. I gavean ex-pasha a chew of baccy as he was 
in rags, but he seemed quite happy.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


In South Africa 


From South Africa come tidings of further agitation. 
A deputation from the South African League waited on 
Mr. Kruger on Thursday, and was graciously accorded 
permission to hold a public meeting at Johannesburg. This 
comes off to-day. Meanwhile the Boer press and the 
Uitlander press are indulging in recriminations. The 
Rand Post accuses Mr. Fraser, the Acting British 
Agent at Pretoria, of endeavouring to create a sedi- 
tious agitation by publishing affidavits of coloured 
people concerning Field Cornet Lombaard in newspapers 
hostile to the Transvaal Government. The Field 
Cornet, however, has been pronounced innocent of these 
charges by a Committee of Investigation, and has been 
reinstated in his former post. On the other hand, the 
Uitlander organ, the Crztic, has unsuccessfully contested 
a libel action brought against it by Mr. Krause, the Public 
Prosecutor, whom it accused of partiality in the Jones- 
Edgar affair. At Cape Town a branch of the South Africa 
League has passed a resolution protesting against the 
injustice suffered by Britishers in the Transvaal, and 
against the arrest of Messrs. Webb and Dodds at 
Johannesburg. 

Our Little Wars 


Uganda.—The Foreign Office has received news from 
Zanzibar of the murder in November last of Captain Kirk- 
patrick, D.S.O., and seven men of Major Macdonald’s 
expedition to the north of Uganda. It appears that 
Captain Kirkpatrick and his escort left the main column 
for surveying purposes, and were received in a friendly 
manner by the natives; who, however, after successfully 
separating this officer from his men and the men from 
each other, treacherously murdered the whole party. The 
news of the repulse of Lieutenant Hannyngton’s party on 
October 18, at Masindi, is confirmed, but not officially. 


HOW TO HELP THE WEST INDIES 
The Lubbock-Quilter Mission 


WE wish all possible success to the mission of inspection 
and inquiry to the West Indies, upon which Sir Nevile 
Lubbock and Sir Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., left London on 
Wednesday. Their visit is primarily concerned with their 
private business interests in the West Indies, but during 
their tour of the islands they will make exhaustive inquiries 
into the best means of establishing profitable enterprises, 
and will place the information they collect at the disposal 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 


‘*The Outlook’s’’ Suggestions 


In view of this mission it may be opportune to sum up 
the general effect of the correspondence which has been 
provoked in the columns of Tue OvuTLock by the article in 
our issue of December 17, entitled ‘‘ The West Indies: a 
Suggestion.” Therein we contended that the sugar 
question should not be allowed to obscure, as it has 
hitherto done, the larger question of the West Indies, 
their condition and possibilities: The problem, we indi- 
cated, was really that of lifting a whole region out of an 
artificial economic condition into a natural one. We 
pointed to the value of credit facilities as favouring 
diversity of interests and products, especially if these 
facilities took the form of Co-operative Credit Banks. 
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And we suggested a way by which Government could— 
not, indeed, initiate such a movement, but render it 
easier for a beginning to be made by others. 
Summarising the views of our correspondents in what 
seems the logical order of their connection, we begin with 


the student of history and economics. Mr. Wyatt tells us , 


that the determination to exploit the sugar cane alone has 
been the historic curse of the West Indies. It has crushed 
out the subsidiary interests which once flourished there, 
and has driven away all but a remnant of the white popula- 
tion, leaving the entire region in the possession of sugar 
planters and their dependents. Thus artificial political 
conditions have induced neglect of natural advantage, and 
the penalty for that crime is now being paid. Mr. 
Mathieson explains how. The industrial movement of our 
era has gone against monopoly conditions and monopoly 
prices on which the planters counted. These cannot now 
be recalled, so the only thing is for the planters to make 
up their minds to face the facts of their own time, like 
other people. There is still a good price to be got for cane 
sugar economically produced and put on the market in 
desirable form. Ifthe West Indian growers do not care 
to compete for that market and to study the requirements 
of customers, there are those who will. In any case, they 
should begin to give attention to other things besides 
sugar. The Earl of Stamford insists on the manifold 
natural resources of the islands, thinks our sugges- 
tion for popularising credit most valuable, and believes 
the negroes would quickly turn such opportunities 
to good account. Mr. Wolff is surprised to find that 
we are capable of a humane thought, but owns that 
we are on the right road. Co-operative Credit Banks 
have achieved immense things on the Continent, and 
they would have ideal scope in the West Indies. The 
Master of Elibank can hardly express strongly enough his 
approval of our article. He is convinced that what has 
been done in Denmark might be paralleled in the West 
Indies ; and he adds these emphatic words :—‘‘ Members 
of Parliament and others interested in the welfare of these 
islands should persistently, in season and out of season, 
urge the Secretary of State for the Colonies to lend the 
assistance of his department, and, if necessary, to seek 
aid from the Treasury, to effectively promote a movement 
which would bring substantial prosperity to those dis- 
tressed Colonies.” He touches upon a number of points 
which bear out our contention that the West Indian 
problem is something larger than the mere sugar question. 
Anglo-West Indian (Number One) believes that industrial 
and agricultural co-operation among the negroes is quite 
a possible order of things, and that, if accompanied by 
certain other reforms, it would save the West Indies from 
remaining a scandal to the Empire. But there must be a 
staple industry, and for its benefit you must put an end to 
the Bounties. The Hon. T. A. Brassey, alone of our 
correspondents, will hardly commit himself to a word of 
approval, apparently because he considers that for the 
time being countervailing duties must take precedence of 
every other method of helping the West Indies. On the 
other hand, Lord Stanmore, who is President of the 
Anti-Bounty League, declares himself in agreement with 
the general drift of our article, and says that for thirty 
years he has insisted on the impolicy of putting all the 
eggs into one basket. We purposely quote Lord Stan- 
more last ; for we consider that such testimony coming 
from him represents the climax both of authority and of 
essential approbation. 
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A LETTER FROM CHINA 


A VIEW OF HONG KONG—REFORM—GREAT 
BRITAIN’S LOST PRESTIGE—MISSIONARY 
ZEALOTS—NAVAL AND MILITARY— 

» LORD CHARLES BERESFORD 


(From our own Correspondent) 


Dong Kong, December 10, 1898. 


HAVING wandered from Niu Chwang, in Manchuria, to Canton— 
some fifteen hundred miles along the coast of China—and mean- 
dered inland likewise, I have, like the dove of old, found rest—at 
the island of Hong Kong. Dear old Victoria, with its bays and 
inlets, its roads and terraces, everywhere stamped with the master 
coloniser’s seal! Once a rock on the coast, to-day Hong Kong is 
as perfect a colony and as strong a fortress as anyone might wish 
tosee. AsI look up above me, the Peak, with its barracks and 
hotels, stands boldly against the sky ; while below me the harbour 
is studded with “flags of all nations.” Immediately beneath me 
lie some of our fleet, including the Bar/leur, Powerful, Grafton, 
and Jmmortalité; while to the left the gigantic. German mail, 
surrounded by a thousand sampans, is coming up to her buoy 
with slowly beating engines; ahead of her is the Empress of 
Japan, who at noon will carry like a greyhound her crowd of some 
two hundred globe-trotters to Vancouver, giving them a glimpse 
en route of Shanghai, Nagasaki, the hardly-to-be-surpassed inland 
Sea of Japan, and Yokohama. 

It always seems inconceivable to me why the average Britisher, 
year in and year out, spends his time in well-beaten tracks at 
home, when for an expenditure of less money he can travel round 
the world ex Jrince, see his Colonies, the finest scenery, 
and increase his stock of knowledge in no small degree. 
With us at present out here, it’s always a case of ‘“* What next?” 
and it’s dangerous work fora scribe to predict; yet one thing is 
certain, which is, that reform in China has been greatly hastened 
by recent past events. In reading my OUTLOOK of October 1, 
you say : “ We know that reform, after a brief existence of ten days, 
has come to a violent end.” Now this is #o/so. Reform has been 
on the /afizs in China for some years. Three years ago, your 
scribe formed one of a foreign quartette who were backing the /hez 
Reform Club at Peking. Two of the quartette were divines of an 
advanced class ; the others—amongst whom was your correspon- 
dent—represented the world, flesh, and Devil. Things went gaily 
until our reformers started a subscription list, when “bang went 
the door,” and four strips of red paper with queer hieroglyphics 
ntimated that bulldogs and man-traps were set somewhere for 
people who levied d/ackmail! You say likewise that the “ British 
fleet were demonstrating off Taku.” Your poor Ubiquitous was 
thereabouts at the time, and thereby hangs a tale. The British 
Minister was absent from his post, showing clearly that the Lega- 
tion knew nothing about approaching events, and some official 
at Peking wired for the fleet, which promptly turned up—only to 
be informed, however, that it was not required! The air was very 
blue indeed, and I fear that it will take many a penance to clear 
the souls of our sailors, of all ratings. The reformers and their 
advisers and /¢he77 satellites are off the scene now, so I fear the 
Times will not fare as well as it has done. 

Kang Yu-Wei is now lying low at Tokio, and I am told is very 
desirous of getting a good interpreter and proceeding home to see 
our highest officials at the bidding of his Imperial Master. Great 
Britain has lost the finest chance that will ever occur of re-estab- 
lishing her lost prestige inthe Far East. For ages past it has 
been notorious that our Legation at Peking was the last one to 
receive news of what was going on, and this should not be so. 
Information is easily and cheaply to be got, and our officials 
should cultivate the acquaintance of those who are capable of 
giving it. Was ever such a state of affairs known? Here we are 
to-day, December 10, weeks and weeks after the coup d’ état, and 
our Ministers do not appear to know to whom they are accredited ! 
Should this kind of thing go on, the Empress-Dowager, who has 
Cast-iron nerve, will kill the ex-Emperor and reappoint Li Hung 

Chang to all his old offices ; indeed, the latest edict has granted 
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him the privilege of riding in a “two-bearer Sedan-chair” within 
the precincts of the Western Palace “as a special mark of 
grace.” 

The new régime terminated the “close season” for missionaries, 
and I regret to say that outrages and two murders have just been 
announced, It is, indeed, most deplorable that missionaries w2// 
not exercise due caution, or sometimes any caution at all, but run 
blindly and fanatically into dangers that any sane man would shun. 
It appears that one of the recent victims—a Britisher—was actually 
warned that a pig and a cow had been killed and cut up, and a 
piece of meat was offered to all who would pledge themselves to 
murder him. He was told that forty-five persons had taken the 
pledge, yet he took no thought either for his safety or of the 
amount of trouble he was causing. I know of no other class in 
the world who (1) need have, so to say, no qualifications for their 
employment ; (2) and who have no controlling hand while working 
in a difficult and dangerous country, where their misguided zeal 
and actions may lead to internationaltrouble. It seems unjust and 
hard to speak like this, yet, nevertheless, a very extended know- 
ledge of the subject coerces me into doing so. 

I must confess that I read with astonishment that Major Bower 
had come forward to organise a Chinese regiment, as he always 
held the race in supreme contempt. No doubt exists in my mind 
but that the Chinaman will, under British officers, take kindly to 
soldiering, and turn out to be a good Tommy Atkins. In my 
experience in China I have known no single case in which one of 
our Consuls has assisted our time-expired N.C.O.s to obtain * 
appointments as drill-instructors in the Chinese Service, yet the 
Germans literally pitchfork their co-nationals into such billets. 
To-day, but for the apathy of our Consular Agents 77 ¢his respect, 
we might easily have: had British instructors at Nanking and 
Wu-Chang, the two great viceroyalties up the Yang-tse. It is not 
too late yet to remedy this, and I may mention that the pay is 
very good—ranging as it does from £20 upwards—no small 
addition to a N.C.O.’s pension. 

Since the early part of this year I continually advocated the 
sending out to China of boats for river-work of the Woodcock and 
Woodlark: class, and it is with the greatest pleasure I notice that 
these very boats are coming here, and that two others of their 
type are now in Kowlung Dock being put together—indeed, I am 
going to witness the launch of the Sandpiper this afternoon. 
Bravo! “Now we shan’t be long!” Can the poor Asiatic 
scribe of THE OUTLOOK flatter himself that he has hastened on 
this highly necessary Admiralty reform ? 

Some days since I had the pleasure of witnessing one of 
the smartest things ever done in the naval line out here. On 
Saturday last at 10.15 A.M. when the men on Admiral Fitz- 
Gerald’s fleet were “washing decks” and the ships were topsy- 
turvy, the Chief, whose flag was on the Barfleur, came on deck, 
and signalled for the strongest possible landing party with stores 
for two days. Scrubbers and rags were thrown away, the fleet 
cleared for action, and in thirty-five minutes a battalion of two 
thousand of as fine men as ever put foot ashore were on the march, 
headed by their band. Naturally the men were somewhat dirty, 
but for a workmanlike-looking lot of men they could not be sur- 
passed. They had their field guns, rifles, and ammunition, and 
officers and men had their blankets rolled round their shoulders. 

Even after they landed all ranks thought they were in for real 
business. They marched round the Colony and returned on board, 
having impressed not only foreigners and natives, but even 
Britishers, with their magnificent turn-out and with what they were 
capable of doing at a pinch. I may mention that Lord Charles 
Beresford’s mission to China so far has been entirely successful. His 
aptitude at getting at the salient points of the Far Eastern question, 
especially regarding our trade and commerce, has astonished 
everyone, and I doubt not that upon his return home he will open 
the eyes of the average Britisher, who will be able to learn more 
from him than from the perusal of all the Consular Reports in 
the archives of the Foreign Office. 

I must conclude in wishing you, Mr. Editor, the staff, and all 
my colleagues of the pen, health, wealth, and happiness in the 
coming year, and may the man at the wheel curtail his port and 

starboard, and give the ship of State full steam with a steady helm ! 
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DEPARTURE 


OLp house now ruined, wrecked, and grey, 
Home once enshrined of love’s delight 
And all glad promise of the May, 
Now hushed in shades of wintry night. 


Once garment of a thousand loves, 
Now but a shroud of glooming stone, 

While sad October moans and roves ; 
Old house, old house, we are alone ! 


We are alone; yea, you and I, 

Who dreamed old summers in their prime ; 
Now sad and late, to see them die 

Along this ruined verge of time. 


Old rooms now empty, once so bright, 
Staircases climbed of gladdening feet, 

Dark windows erstwhile filled with light 
Where now but rains of autumn beat. 


Where now but lorn months call and call, 
And sea and gust and night complain, 
With ghost-boughs shadowing on the wall, 

Or dead vines knocking at the pane. 


Old place, whose ceilings, walls, and floors, 
Still redolent of love and May, 

Once more, once more J leave your doors, 
Into the night I take my way. 


Huge yawning hearths, once flaming bright 
On many a well-loved face and form 
Long gathered out into the night 
To meet the vastness and the storm— 


Into the night ; where I, too, go, 
Beyond your sheltering walls and doors ; 
Where death’s October drives his woe 
Over a thousand midnight moors. 


Beyond your sheltering, where I beat 

To sleep with stars of dark o’ergleamed ; 
Or breast the night of moan and sleet 

To meet that morn a world hath dreamed. 


Hath dreamed? Hope-hungering heart hath read, 
And carolled morning-lifted lark ! 

Yea, back of all this muffled dread 
Perchance some splendour rifts the dark, 


Yea, though no magic reach its gleams, 
Nor heart of doubting prove it true, 
Old house, beloved of my dead dreams, 
While I go forth from love and you. 
W. WILrrRep CAMPBELL. 
Ottawa, Canada: New Year’s Eve, 1898. 





A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





Pg you seeking a New Year's Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 
will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 
name and address of that friend, together with 15s. (if the address be in the 
British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and ‘nz OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 
Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Says the DAILY MAIL.“ Oy usually well-informed contemporary, Tue 
OvTLook, speaks as one having authority.” 
Says the DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Besides being truthful and genial, avoids 
the stabbing method.” 
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LOVE AND A LANTERN 


THE other night the village schoolmistress came to the farmhouse, 
“really in a state,” to quote Mr. Michael Comfort, the farmer, 
“ almost bordering on hysterics.” 

Mr. Michael Comfort farms all the land about. He lives in the 
Manor House, and because he has a wife, which the Vicar (poor 
man !) has not, the villagers in trouble come to him. The school- 
mistress had been insulted, it appeared, by a Night-watchman— 
with a lantern. The lantern, it seemed, was an aggravation of the 
offence, because it somehow prevented Miss Susan Lord from dis- 
cerning the face of this fowl of the night. 

“ But what did he do?” asked the farmer; for Miss Susan 
is incoherent when in a state almost bordering on hysterics. 

“O Mr. Comfort, I couldn’t tell you, not in words,” says Miss 
Susan, in sobbing accents. “I couldn’t indeed. He was that 
rude, I couldn’t have believed it, and me walking home alone in 
the dark from the town, which I know the Vicar does not 
approve but what isa lonely woman to do surely to goodness she 
may be allowed to enjoy a little society sometimes in her life 
which I had only been to a Teachers’ Social Gathering which 
they keep on asking me, so I said well just for once—and then 
to be insulted by the Watchman of the new college——” a burst 
of tears. 

“But what,” repeated Mr. Comfort patiently, “did he do? 
Take time, Miss ; there’s no hurry.” 

“ Well, he walked along with me with his lantern, and his face 
I could not see ; but he was a short man, and he walked close to 
me, and said that all the summer he had had his eye on me, and 
considered me a fine woman, and such nonsense, and might he see 
me home, and ‘Certainly not,’ I said, and he kept on press- 
ing close to me and saying things I could not tell you, Mr. Comfort, 
right up to the turn of the road, and then I got rid of him.” 

No questioning might elicit more definite information from 
Miss Susan’s perturbation ; and Mr. Comfort, sadly scandalised, 
and considering the matter, escorted the injured lady along the 
piece of lane, miry and soft with trodden leaves, which leads to 
the little tin house on the glebe-land where the schoolmistress 
dwells alone. 

Before six o’clock next morning Mr. Comfort had ascended the 
hill, where the rising walls and towers of the new college look far 
over the sea. He found a little man prowling about with an ex- 
tinguished lantern, a thick stick, and a retriever dog. 

“ Are you the Night-watchman ?” inquired Mr. Comfort. 

“T am the Night-watchman,” answered the little man, not 
without a suspicion of defiance in his tones. 

“ Well, I received—what might be called—a complaint against 
you last night,” said the farmer. “ Mind, I make no accusation— 
I dare say there’s a mistake,” added Mr. Comfort, who loves peace 
and ensues it; and he related the substance of Miss Susan’s 
story. 

“ Well, I never!” said the Night-watchman. “I never—no, I 
never—heard the beat of that!” and he called his Maker to witness, 
with terrific adjurations, that he had never once left his job during 
the night. “And as to speaking to a woman, I ’aven’t spoke to a 
woman not since—ah, not since last Wednesday—or was it 
Thursday? Yes, last Thursday it were, and that was to a lady 
what stopped me as I were coming on duty. ‘What may that 
building be’?’ she says. ‘A college, lady,’ I says to her, and she 
says to me, ‘ Ah, they always build them well, don’t they?’ she says, 
and those was her very words, so help me ”—and there followed 
another apocalyptic adjuration. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Comfort, “ you’d better come down this 
evening and speak to the schoolmistress yourself.” 

“ And glad to do it!” cried the Night-watchman. “I ain’t afraid 
to face no one in this world, not I. I’ave five-and-twenty years’ 
character as Watchman, on ships, and docks, and streets, and 
drains, and buildings like this here—and never no complaints 
made.” 

And Mr. Comfort left him muttering excitedly to himself, and 
went back to talk with the schoolmistress. He found her among 
her brown and fading flower beds, the autumn wind, blowing fresh 
from the sea, fluttering her poor dress and wisps of sad-coloured 
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hiir. Miss Susan is a meagre, bony lady of some forty or fifty 
winters, with high cheek-bones and pale blue eyes. 

“| have seen the Watchman, and he don’t know nothing of—of 
what you told me,” said Mr. Comfort slowly. 

“ Well, of course,” Miss Susan broke out, ‘I couldn't swear to 
more than a man with a lantern, and as to getting him into trouble, 
I shouldn’t like to do it; and he wasn’t really rude to me, not to 
say rude, only walking along with me when I didn’t wish it, which 
no man ought to—ought he now, Mr. Comfort ?” says Miss Susan. 

“ Certainly not,” says the farmer. “ But what ddhe say to you?” 

“Such nonsense !” says Miss Susan, the mottled pink of her 
thin cheek deepening to a red spot on the cheek-bone. “ Hinting 
like he wanted to marry me, and saying he wanted to settle down 
in life, and all.” 

“Is that all he said?” Mr. Comfort asked. 

“ That, and wanting to see me home, and keeping on saying 
it, which I said ‘ Certainly not.’” 

“But he turned back when you asked him, didn’t he?” said 
Mr. Comfort. , 

“Yes, it’s true, he did turn back, and I don’t want to get the 
poor man into trouble ; but it made me so afraid, me living all 
alone and all, for fear he would follow me and try to get into the 
house, perhaps ; and then what would people say, for I shouldn’t 
have time to explain if they found him knocking and carrying 
on—should 1?” said Miss Susan; and Mr. Comfort pondered 
upon this contingency. 

“ And as to living alone, why, I don’t mind it; why should 
1?” continued Miss Susan volubly. “ But I like to feel my home 
is safe when I’m away, and so | told Mr. Boulger” (the local 
policeman, who is famed for living entirely on the fat of pigs 
during the winter), “and all he said was, ‘Well, you ought to be 
married at your time o’ life, and / shan’t take no trouble.’ 
There’s a thing to say to a lady! For why should everyone be 
married?” 

“He shouldn’t have said that, he shouldn’t have said that,” 
says Mr. Comfort, shaking his head. “I shouldn’t have thought 
it of Boulger.” (Mr. Boulger buys his pork fat, “to a matter of 
three inches thick,” from Mr. Comfort.) 

“Well, I wouldn’t want to get Mr. Boulger into trouble 
neither,” says Miss Susan mollified, “for he may not have meant 
it seriously.” 

“You think it] may have been meant in joke?” asked Mr. 
Comfort brightening. 

“Oh, I don’t doubt he meant it in joke, since you ask me,” 
returned Miss Susan. 

“Well, if he meant it in jofe, that’s not so bad—not so bad,” 
says the farmer, visibly relieved. 

“And as to the Watchman, if it was the Watchman, as I say, 
I shouldn’t like to get him into trouble,” Miss Susan went on. 
“ Now I come to think over it this morning, perhaps I was wrong 
to have insisted so much in my own mind on the difference in 
social rank existing betwixt us, thinking of which upset me so 
last night. And if he had such nonsense to say, why couldn’t he 
Siy it in the daylight?” , 

Mr. Comfort looked at her dubiously. “ Well, being a Night- 
watchman, he’s in bed, you see, all day-time, which might account 
for it. But there’s no’arm done, what I can see. And you can 
talk to the man yourself this evening,” said the farmer. 

And that evening the Watchman, with his lantern, his staff, 
and his dog, came face to face with outraged modesty in the 
Manor House kitchen. 

“ Now,” cried the little man, “ can you look me in the face, lady, 
and say, ‘God strike me dead where | stand if ever I see you 
before’ ?” 

“] shouldn’t think of employing any such language,” returned 
Miss Susan shrilly. “And the height is the same height—but 
the voice I cannot swear to.” 

At this point the Night-watchman most unexpectedly burst into 
tears. It sounds unlikely, but I state the fact. 

“To be so suspected of such conduck,” he sobbed, “is more than 
what I can bear. An’ me with five-and-twenty years’ character 
ashore and afloat-——” and once more he called all heaven to wit- 
ness his innocence. 
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“ Well, I’m sure I don’t want to accuse nobody falsely,” says 
Miss Susan much softened. “And least said, soonest mended, as 
I always say. All I know is, there was a short man with a lantern, 
about the height of my shoulder, who walked with me to the turn 
of the road, talking all manner of nonsense, and said he was 
Watchman on the buildings.” 

“Just let me a-catch a man with a lantern a-going along the 
road,” said the little man, glaring through his tears. “Just once. 
Once'll do his business, I reckon. I’ve got a six-chambered 
revolver—loaded, too—in ’ere,” and he patted the lower region of 
the spine. 

* Don’t let’s have no violence if there zs a misunderstanding,” 
said Mr. Comfort soothingly. ‘“ Have a glass o’ ale, my man.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said the Watchman, “1 don’t care if I do. 
Here’s my best respects to you, sir and lady,” and with a compre- 
hensive bow, he drank his beer, and seemed to feel better. 

With protestations of goodwill on either side, the Night- 
watchman, with his stick, his lantern, his revolver, and his dog, 
departed into the night. “And if I meet a man a-coming along 
tie road with a lantern——,” he shouted back, and the yard gate 
closed upon him. 

“ 7 can’t hardly believe as he done it,” said Mr. Comfort. “He 
szemed so distressed like. And any way, he only asked you in 
marriage, Miss Susan.” 

“ Ridiculous nonsense,” says Miss Susan. “Not but what I 
can’t help being sorry for the man. But the height zs the same 
height—though the voice, being deeper, I could not swear to.” 

Was the Night-watchman guilty of the indiscretion he denied 
so vehemently, or had Miss Susan another, unknown, admirer, 
who vanished for ever with his lantern? No one, save the true 
Night-watchman (and perhaps the false) ever knew; unless it 
w:re the schoolmistress, who married the real Night-watchman 
three months and a week afterwards, No longer does the little 
tin house need the eye of Mr. Boulger ; for the Night-watchman 
sleeps inside, and a retriever dog outside, while his wife is teaching 
school; and when she comes in, he goes out into the twilight, 
armed to the teeth like a buccaneer, to mount guard upon the 
buildings on the hill, rising new and stark and lonely amid the 
peaceful downs. L. COPE CORNFORD. 


AM I A THIEF? 


A PUBLISHER’S REPLY TO SIR WALTER 
BESANT 


I HAVE read ‘‘The Pen and the Book” with attention, 
unappalled by its tremendous earnestness. It is shrewd 
and vulgar and painstaking, all in a breath. It is, I 
make no doubt, mainly right in the statement of commer- 
cial facts and wrong in deduction. It is the honest libel 
of a man who is spoiled as a logician by an zdée fixe. 
This defect being transparently obvious, he is the more 
readily to be forgiven. But the publication in journals of 
repute of certain paragraphs of his book seems to invite 
a few words as to the morality of the relations between 
the publisher and the author. 

Says Sir Walter Besant of us: ‘‘ They know, and they 
must know, that they are THIEVING.” This abominable 
accusation is based on nothing stronger than the facts 
(1) that we do not allot the discounts we receive as buyers 
in a large way to the author in his capacity as buyer in a 
small way, and (2) that we charge for advertisements for 
which we do’ not ourselves pay. These facts will be 
understood to apply to transactions with an author pub- 
lishing ‘‘on commission.” Let me explain the operation 
of publishing on commission. The author, to begin with, 
has sent in his MS. It is (we will suppose) a volume of 
‘‘ Essays and Reflections.” It is read, and pronounced 
heavy but meritorious. I do not choose to risk any 
money on it. I am conscious that by lending my 
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imprint to it I become more or less responsible for 
the author’s dulness. I have no faith in its selling 
power. But the author is possibly well-off, probably 
vain. If he be willing and able to publish at his 
own expense, and accept my estimate, it is worth my 
while to violate my amour propre and bring out the 
book. My commission will barely recompense me, but I 
shall realise on the cost of production. Why not? A 
man who builds a bridge for the nation makes his fortune. 
Nobody says him nay. The Government accepted his 
estimate, and he realises on the cost of production. That 
is where I expect to realise when I publish on com- 
mission. Sir Walter Besant calls me a thief because I 
estimate on gross prices instead of net prices. He does 
not apprehend. The printers, the binders, and the ad- 
vertisement agents recognise my claim as a good 
customer to a rebatement of a published charge. Why 
should I give the author, an amateur, a gentleman, the 
advantage of the rebatement which, in my capacity as an 
ungenteel professed tradesman and wholesale buyer, I 
receive on my purchases? The price is the price of the 
‘* scale,” the ‘‘ quotation,” and if my creditors were to 
abolish discounts, it would still be on that price and not a 
higher that I should base my charge against the author. 
The ‘‘ secret percentage” is secret simply in the sense 
that, as it is impertinent of an outsider to pry into the 
amenities which subsist between tradesmen, he usually 
abstains from doing so. And in this connection I roundly 
assert that the author is an outsider unless he happens 
to have stipulated that he pay net prices on the 
items of his bill. Does a bookseller, not professing 
to be a ‘‘ discount bookseller,” thieve because he charges 
you face-value instead of od. or 83d. for a shilling book ? 
Ask Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. Among high-class 
publishers there is no doubt a temptation to attempt the 
realisation of a disproportionate profit on the cost of pro- 
duction of a literary white elephant, or less picturesque 
monster, and some do not count their discounts, which are 
private matters of arrangement between themselves and 
the binders, &c., as profits at all. It is not essential that 
they should. The whole alleged scandal of the cost of 
production of commission books lies in this : in fallaciously 
regarding a publisher’s ‘‘ estimate ” as a statement of the 
cost to him of making a certain book. It is, and pretends 
to be, nothing of the kind. It is an itemised statement of 
what it will cost the author to engage the publisher’s 
services. The former may get as many estimates as he 
pleases and compare them. He may think this or that 
price absurd ; that is no reason why he should abuse this 
or that publisher. A publisher often finds egregious dis- 
crepancies between the estimates given to him by various 
printers on the same piece of work. He may or may not 
select the cheap man, but he does not insult the others. 
But I am also a thief, according to Sir Walter Besant, 
because I charge for advertisements in my own magazine, 
or in magazines that exchange with me. Why? My 
magazine has its scale—a scale formed to represent the 
value of its circulation. I actually receive cash in recog- 
nition of its use as a medium. If the author gives me 
authority to advertise his book where I please, and 
I think that my magazine is a suitable medium, why 
should I refrain from employing it? And, if he has not 
agreed with me that I am to advertise his book for nothing 
in my own publications, why should he complain of the 
charge? Similarly, if it seems to me good for his book 
that an advertisement of it should appear in a publication 
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with which I effect an exchange of pages, why should he 
receive his advertisement for nothing ? It is certain that 
the basis of the exchange with my con/rére is the price at 
which we let our respective pages. It may even be that 
we formally exchange cheques, or that I pay him (say) 
Al 1s., and allot him a space valued at £4 45., while he 
allots me a space valued at #5 5s. My client’s sole 
concern is with the published or scale price of the space I 
have devoted to his book in my confrre’s magazine. There 
are some cases where no copy of a commission book is 
despatched to a reviewer, and not an advertisement of it 
inserted, without the written authority of the author. This 
is punctilious and proper. But the contrary is not neces- 
sarily thieving. I have an agreement with the author 
framed by a lawyer and signed by ourselves and our re- 
spective witnesses. The author can read if he can write. 
The agreement is not in Latin. If I make what the 
Authors’ Society regard as a ridiculous proposal, is that 
thieving ? Even if I seem to be amorous of a// the profits 
of the book, is that thieving ? ‘Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s . . . ass” is a sound prohibition; but cove- 
tousness is not thieving. If, on the other hand, I simply 
put an exaggerated value on the reputation my house can 
confer on a book, am I not more vain than criminal? Sir 
Walter Besant, moreover, is not aware that in stigmatising 
me as a thief he is calling the author a fool. 

But the indecency of the accusation! ‘*We have not 
yet been able to convict a publisher in a criminal court for 
falsifying his accounts,” he writes. Was that because 
Sir Walter Besant and his society of fifteen hundred 
authors were too timid or too good-natured? It was 
certainly not because my fraternity do not conduct business 
near enough to the Old Bailey. 

Again, I read in ‘‘The Pen and the Book” of a pub- 
lisher designing to issue a work ‘‘on commission,” who 
writes of reading ‘‘so favourable a report,” and offers 
‘*exceptional terms.” A euphemist, evidently. It is a 
euphemism to put ‘‘ dear” before ‘‘ sir.” But who objects 
to that ? 

Perhaps I may be allowed to pass on to another thing 
I dislike in Sir Walter Besant’s book. I dislike it more 
than the accusation, which is intrinsically funny. It is the 
horrible spirit that runs through the work of subserviency 
to the public want. The article on persons ‘‘in a Pub- 
lisher’s Employment ” is, in its relation to readers, written 
with the Philistine self-confidence of a man whom the 
public, having wanted, have been taught to receive again 
and again with unfailing punctuality. Your typical 
Besantine publisher’s reader would, I fear, feed the old 
appetite for the popular padded novel till it ‘‘could no 
more.” <£¢ puis? Bon soir, 1am afraid. Such a reader 
is likely to be a poor timid creature, afraid of a new style, 
unable to prophesy a new vogue, a faithful recommender 
of imitations. He does not know the public, for he does 
not know that it is possible to form the public taste 
instead of pandering to it. 

Touching a trivial matter, we catch Sir Walter napping 
when he says ‘‘ Photogravure is now the most common 

method of illustrating a book.” By etymology he may be 
right, but he would be wrong by the common interpreta- 
tion. By photogravure he means the process-block. 
Evidently, again, there are circumstances where the 
literary agent falls from his high estate. But it is too 
sweeping a statement to say ‘‘a literary agent who takes 
money from publishers is a traitor of the very worst kind.” 
Surely the publisher may give him a MS. or book to dis- 
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pose of without corrupting his virgin innocence? The 
statement that we have ‘‘no right to charge anything for 
the use of [our] office and [our] machinery ” is absurd. Our 
houses are not Salvation Army shelters. 

I see no proper recognition of the system of ‘‘on sale 
or return ” which secures the minor bookseller from loss 
in many cases; the free thirteenth copy is pooh-poohed ; 
the discount on his quarterly or monthly account is appa- 
rently ignored. No, the bookseller is a martyr: the 
terms offered him are “‘ ruinously hard.” 

And so I close the volume. The publisher has called 
the literary agent a ‘‘ parasite.” ‘‘You’re another!” is 
the retort. But at least we have capital, and on our 
capital great men have mounted to fame, and talented 
men to competency. Literature is for us largely a specu- 
lation ; often we lose. We seldom keep our carriage: 
with all our wickedness we are wondering how to make 
both ends meet. Enormous rents, and even the aggre- 
gate of the too moderate salaries we pay, take it out of 
us. Advertisements are terribly expensive, so are 
travelling and circularising. But still we have to face the 
music—the caterwauling of philanthropists who cannot 
bear to see a vain author’s literary bill, and who are 
maddened if our speculations prove fortunate. Pariah! I 
hear, and would be daunted if it were not for the thousand 
MSS. that come to me unsolicited in the course of a year. 

A PUBLISHER. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE SCOTTISH MUSE 


Great Britain has its Langue d’Oc and Langue d’Oil, 
though our Provengal comes from the North, for Scottish 
literature has pursued in many ways an 
independent course from the time of 
Thomas the Rhymour up to the latest 
productions of the Kailyard. And the analogy goes 
further, for just as there has been a renaissance of the 
Provencal conducted by the author of ‘‘Le Mistral” and 
his circle, so in a similar way Fergusson and Burns in the 
last century revived some of the metres and much of the 
feeling of the old Scottish ‘‘ Makaris.” It is the story of 
this British Provencal literature that Mr. Henderson has 
told, and well told, under the somewhat inadequate title 
of ‘Scottish Vernacular Literature” (Nutt). . Why 
vernacular? The adjective might serve for the later 
development ; but in the eariier stages, before the union 
of the Crowns, the Scottish muse was in the main con- 
nected with the Court. It is true that Mr. Henderson— 
and this is one of the great merits of his book—connects 
Ramsay and Burns in metre and method with the earlier 
traditions of Scottish poetry ; but this very dependence is 
a new element distinguishing the later from the earlier 
Stage. Barbour, Dunbar, Lyndsay, and the rest were 
carrying on the European tradition, English or French as 
the case might be, while the later lights were only re- 
viving a local tradition. The conditions were entirely 
changed. 

The two divisions into which Scottish literature thus 
falls have received different degrees of attention and 
scholarly treatment. The earlier period has been fairly 
enough regarded by English philologists and historians of 
literature as coming within their purview, indeed, fifteenth- 
century English literature largely consists, according to 
its historians, of the Scottish Chaucerian School. The 
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ubiquitous Teuton has done his best and worst with Sir 
Tristrem, Rauf Coilzaer, Dunbar, not to mention Weber’s 
earlier treatment of the Auchinleck manuscript. The 
two chief movements here are the Scottish participation 
in general European romance, and the Chaucerian School 
of the fifteenth century, but on both lines there is a distinct 
Scottish tone and feeling, which, curiously and cha- 
racteristically enough, is almost always influenced and 
determined by contemporary French literary fashions. 
This point is of some importance, as we shall see with 
regard to the provenance of the Scottish ballads. 

On this earlier stage of Scottish literature Mr. 
Henderson’s book is truly admirable for its conciseness 
and adequacy of critical treatment. For each of the great 
names, and, for the matter of that, for each of the little 
ones, he gives in shortest compass an account of the 
author and of the manuscripts and editions of his works, 
with a critical estimate of his powers, with which we may 
not always agree, but which is always sober and well- 
informed. Almost every work mentioned is illustrated by 
characteristic extracts, the linguistic difficulties of which 
are reduced to a minimum for ordinary readers by side 
glosses. Throughout the utmost attention is paid to 
questions of metre, which are more than elsewhere signifi- 
cant of derivation and influence. Altogether one could be 
well content if there existed for the corresponding period 
of purely English literature so adequate a presentment as 
that of Mr. Henderson’s. 


In the last hundred pages of his history Mr. Hen- 
derson has to deal with problems of the utmost com- 
plexity and interest. Here we have the 

Ballads and Burnstrue vernacular literature of Scotland, 
which may be roughly summed up for 

our purposes as Ballads and Burns. As regards ballads 
we have to deal with one of the most complex questions 
in all literary criticism—the relation of folk-poetry to 
written literature. Claims have been made for the Scots 
ballads that they can be traced back to an almost imme- 
morial antiquity, that they are purely products of the 
Folk in its collective capacity, and that they are inde- 
pendent of-the similar productions found throughout all 
Western Europe. Against this there is the opposite theory 
that they are mainly late and degraded forms of the old 
romances, produced by the descendants of the older minstrels. 
In short, they are Lays of the Last Minstrels. Here is a 
pretty quarrel for the pundits, which may go on till the 
crack of doom, since by the nature of the case textual 
evidence of oral poetry must necessarily be sporadic and 
uncontrolled; but in the case of the Scots ballads we can 
say, at least, that there is no evidence tracing them back in 
their present form, or anything analogous to it, earlier than 
the fifteenth century. As regards collective authorship, 
that is a conception utterly unrealisable to the imagination. 
Two men cannot write one song, though a later maker can 
modify his predecessor’s text. But the folk-origin of the 
ballads has been chiefly thrown into doubt by the remark- 
able investigations of Count Nigra on those of Piedmont. 
He found that the majority of these resembled in plot 
similar ballads found in Spain, North France, Denmark, 
and Great Britain. Nor was the resemblance only in 
plot; the very metre employed was the same, and was 
novel in all these countries, except in France. M. Gaston 
Paris, basing himself on Count Nigra’s results, comes to 
the remarkable conclusion that the ballad was a North 
French product exported to the other countries mentioned, 
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The same thing happened earlier with romances, which 
are also found in Italian, Spanish, Norse, and English, 
with evident marks of their French origin. The adherents 
of the prehistoric origin of the ballad have yet to reckon 
with Count Nigra and M. Paris. 

Mr. Henderson, who appears to be unaware of these 
researches, has come to somewhat analogous conclusions 
as regards the origin of the Scots ballad. He denies to 
them, as we have seen, any antiquity earlier than the 
fifteenth century. Much of their force he traces to the 
re-dressing they experience at the hands of Scott and 
others. One thing at any rate is clear, that the Scots 
ballads, as we have them, have mainly received their 
present form during the course of the last century. How 
far their form may resemble earlier versions has yet to be 
determined. 

What happened with the ballads certainly occurred, as 
we all know, with the songs of Scotland. Here we hada 
genius of nearly the first rank who devoted his life mainly 
to the re-dressing of the Scots song. Mr. Henderson, 
whose authority on such a subject as this is decisive, has 
dealt elsewhere (in the Centenary Burns) with the actual 
details of the poet’s method of work. He has been con- 
tent in the present volume with a rapid summary of his 
results. He has extended his conclusions so as to 
make Burns a literary descendant not alone of 
Ramsay, but of Sir David Lyndsay and of the author 
of ‘‘Christis Kirk,” the metre of which is so frequently 
used by Burns; but surely it was used by Ramsay 
and his school, and the derivation is probably less direct 
than Mr. Henderson would make it. The ‘‘ bob-wheel” 
refrain which is so characteristic of this particular metre 
has its analogies in many remote literatures. The ‘‘Girdle 
Rhyme” of the Arabs forms an almost exact parallel ; yet 
it is this supposed affiliation of Burns to the earlier 
‘* Makaris ” which forms Mr. Henderson’s chief excuse 
for including the later vernacular literature of Scotland in 
the same volume with earlier Scots poetry, itself an off- 
shoot of English verse. I for one would have preferred 
to see the two movements treated differently, and the 
later one on as full a scale as the better-known develop- 
ments of earlier date. Perhaps Mr. Henderson may have 
an opportunity in some future edition, which his book well 
deserves, to expand the latter portion of the volume into 
a more adequate treatment of a subject on which he can 
speak with almost unique authority. Josern Jacoss. 


REVIEWS 


AFTER THE CAESARS 


“The Medizval Empire.” 2 vols. By Herbert Fisher. London: 
Macmillan. 215. 


IF it be true that to understand the Present—how it came to be 
what it is, and what may be expected to issue from it—one must 
know all the Past; and if it takes all the Past to explain any 
item in the Present, small wonder statesmen are so much at sea 
and find the historian but a blind leader of the blind. Our know- 
ledge of the Past is still too patchy and incoherent to furnish 


political guidance whether in policy or prophecy. Something of: 


the history of France we know, for our own is unintelligible with- 
out it ; something also of the history of Spain from the time when 
Spain became the champion of Papacy against the Reformed 
Faith in England and the Low Countries. But of the States and 
peoples east of the Rhine our knowledge—the knowledge of the 
average of the “well-informed”—is confused and interrupted. The 
Popes Gregory I., Gregory VII., and Innocent III., Charlemagne, 
Otto the Great, Frederick Barbarossa, Frederick I1., are more or less 
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familiar, and serve as beacons in a strange land; and most of us 
have picked up—mainly from Mr. Bryce—a few notions of the Holy 
Roman Empire, the broken fantastic bridge between the old order 
and the new. The presiding notion is one of puzzled contempt 
akin to Voltaire’s—that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor 
empire, and the most lively recollection we have of it is the story 
told by Carlyle—that “ when in 1757 an Imperial notary came to 
the Prussian envoy, Baron von Plotho, to present an official 
intimation that the kingdom of Frederick the Great had been put 
to the ban of the Empire, the Baron, ‘that very commendable 
parliamentary mastifi,’ coming out in his dressing-gown, ordered 
his servants to fling the notary downstairs.” 

But it was not always so. From 962, when Otto the Great 
was crowned Emperor at Rome, until the death of Frederick the 
Great in 1250—for a space of three centuries—the Holy Roman 
Empire endured as an imposing unity, prescribing law and order 
to Central Europe. It filled, indeed, so large, and on the whole 
so beneficent, a place in the world that the medieval hymn 
addressed to Frederick Barbarossa—Salve, mundi domine ; 
Czesar noster, ave”—was hardly pitched too high. The archi- 
tectonic idea of this virile moment was that to which Charles the 
Great was the first to give effect—the extension of the Empire 
until its boundaries should be coterminous with those of Chris- 
tendom, and the restriction of the Papacy to its purely ecclesiastical 
office. In the idea of Charles, the Pope and the Emperor were to 
be the joint and equal rulers of the dominion of the Czesars—the 
one as to things spiritual, the other as to things temporal. But 
with the death of Charles all save the idea disappeared, and it was 
reserved for the Saxon Otto and the Hohenstauffens to give it 
more permanent effect. With the advent of Innocent III, how- 
ever, the Papacy reasserted its claim to temporal as well as 
spiritual paramountcy, and reasserted it so successfully that 
Germany and Italy fell apart, and succeeding Popes were for 
centuries the real inheritors of the Ciesars. 

It is of this period—the Hohenstauffen, as it might well be 
called—that Mr, Herbert Fisher tells the story, and tells it well. 
Not until the pan-Germanic movement became, within our own 
century, one of the factors in the re-making of Europe, and sent 
the scholars of Germany a-searching for a historic root worthy 
the dignity of the new German Empire, were the materials for the 
story available. The purpose which has guided Mr. Fisher in 
working up these materials, and the relation of “ The Medizval 
Empire” to Mr. Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” the only English 
work which comes up for comparison with it, cannot be better 
stated than in his own words. “I do not aspire,” he says, “to 
recount the narrative of the Empire or to instruct trained his- 
torians. Nor do I propose to trace the history of the imperial 
idea which Mr. Bryce has exhibited in a work which it would be 
impertinence in me to commend. My object is to examine the 
working of the imperial idea during that portion of mediaval 
history when, having assumed a definite theological shape, it 
operated as a powerful influence over the destinies of Germany 
and Italy. I wish to see how the machine of imperial government 
worked in these countries from the revival of the Empire by 
Otto I. to the downfall of the Hohenstauffen dynasty.” As we 
have seen, the imperial idea, as it externalised itself in the policy 
of Charles the Great, and again in the policy of Otto the Great, 
perished at the hands of Innocent III. Yet the aim of the 
Hohenstauffens was, after a lapse of six centuries, achieved once 
more, but on different lines, by the Hohenzollerns and their great 
Minister Bismarck ; for under the hegemony of Prussia the Triple 
Alliance is in effect, though not in form, the imperial structure 
which fell to pieces on the death of Frederick II. And the parallel 
is completed by the fact that what Innocent III. did Leo XIII, 
as the “ Black Pope,” is attempting to do—break apart Italy and 
Germany and Austria in the interests of the Papacy. 
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A PRISONER OF FRANCE 


A Prisoner of France : the Memoirs, Diary, and Correspondence 
of Charles Boothby, Captain, Royal Engineers.” London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 6s. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES BOOTHBY, an exemplary young officer of 
Engineers, had one of his legs shattered by a musket-ball at the 
battle of Talavera. He was carried toa house in the city, and, after 
the most unconscionable delay—delay so protracted as to give rise 
to symptoms of gangrene and lockjaw—the injured limb was am- 
putated. He recovered from the operation—a consummation rare 
enough in those days to excite a certain astonishment—lived to 
return to England and to take orders, and died in 1846, a prosperous 
incumbent and the father of seven children. It was a dénouement 
of the most consistent propriety. He appears, from his recollec- 
tions, to have been a young man of absolutely orthodox mind 
a blameless soldier, a good Christian. He bore his living martyr- 
dom (it was a fearful one while it lasted) with excellenti fortitude ; 
and if he so manages the disposition of some little sidelights in his 
narrative as that his own good-humour and patience under !suffer- 
ing receive illumination—well, we must remember that the details 
of heroism have no chance of reaching a general public through 
the medium of plain official despatches. 

This “detruncated” young officer (he was only twenty-three at 
the time) remained perforce in Talavera after its evacuation by the 
British and reoccupation by the French forces, He assures us, 
as the fruit of his actual experience, that the enemy extended a 
noble courtesy towards their captives. That, at least, it is good to 
know. For the rest, his reflections anent a period of his life so 
pregnant with anxiety and suffering confess only an orthodox mind, 
with an orthodox capacity for observation. And his style is the 
style of the “ Flowers of Literature” (he will always lapse into 
thee and thou when he conformably moralises). Still, he had, 
even then, occasional flashes of insight ; and one passage, in which 
he endeavours to describe his emotions upon having his couch 
shifted to a window whence he could obtain a glimpse of the living 
world, from any view of which he had long been debarred, is worth 
quoting from. ‘It seemed” (he says) “that I compared all that 
I now saw, not with like things which my eyes had before been 
familiar with, but only with the pictures of such things.” A fig- 
tree beneath the window, 2 man grooming a horse, were matters 
of dreamy wonder to him. But it needed the exaltation of con- 
valescence to thus inspire him. 

So far, it may be said, his Memoirs hang fire. Then, all of a 
sudden, he is transported to Paris, and the Diary of his journey 
thither is as the record of another individual. It is hardly credible 
that the two parts of the book are from the same hand. Yet it 
was so. The first is full of respectable orthodox disquisition ; the 
second, of high spirits and racy description, presented in a style 
that tingles with life and good-humour. We have taken up a dull, 
we put down an entertaining, book. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATOR AND REFORMER 


“Memoirs of Admiral the Right Hon. Sir Astley Cooper Key, 
G.C.B.” By Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb. London : 
Methuen. 16s. 


ADMIRAL SIR ASTLEY COOPER KEY was First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1884, when the public mind was awakened, after a 
long period of indifference, as to the position of the Navy by the 
series of startling articles in the Pa// Mall Gazette. This in a 
sentence reveals the interest of the publicist in the Memoirs which 
his friend, Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, now gives us. Sir Cooper 
Key has been roundly condemned as weak and a time-server. 
Was he to blame for the weak condition of the Navy? This 
volume reveals an officer who was blessed with no mean mental 
powers : keen in all professional matters, a good seaman, an able 
administrator, a cautious reformer, and a pioneer in the science of 
naval warfare at a time when all the conditions of armour, 
ordnance, and ship construction were in process of revolution. 
To these qualities he added a fearlessness that cost him dearly at 
the hands of Mr. Childers during that politician’s wrong-headed 
administration of the Navy, and “a first-rate political head,” to 
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quote Lord Northbrook, his political chief at the Admiralty when 
the storm broke in 1884, and a demand came for a stronger Navy. 

Except to the late Admiral’s friends and acquaintances the ear- 
lier portion of the Memoirs has little interest. As his shipmates 
happily said : “ He was born, not with a silver spoon, but with a 
whole dessert servicein his mouth.” Heundoubtedly had luck on 
his side, but, also, when the great change from wood and sails to 
steel and steam was imminent, and steam officers were looked down 
upon by the men of the old school, he had the courage and wisdom 
to ally himself with the new régime. Admiral Colomb shows the 
secret of his success as a reformer and administrator :— 

“He absorbed an immense proportion of Admiralty work into 
his own hands ; but it was the more natural for him to do so, as 
there was no class of Admiralty work with which his career had 
not given him the familiarity of an expert. All questions of per- 
sonnel and discipline were the everyday experience of the naval 
commander ; naval architecture and marine engineering fell in with 
his experience in the Steam Reserve at Devonport (which he 
commanded) ; everything relating to offence and defence was 
merely a return to his work as captain of the Zxcel/entand Director 
of Naval Ordnance; as superintendent of two dockyards, his 
knowledge of our manufacturing establishments was complete ; the 
first head of Greenwich Naval College was necessarily abreast of 
all that related to naval education.” 

Admitting all this, why did Sir Cooper Key permit the Navy to 
sink so low during the six years he was at Whitehall? Admiral 
Colomb is able to convince us that he did urge increased Estimates, 
at least on one occasion, setting forth his views in a confidential 
letter. He protested, but he did not resign, and, intentionally or 
otherwise, Lord Northbrook conveyed the impression to the 
country that his naval advisers were satisfied with the condition 
of the Navy. Why did not the First Sea Lord insist? These 
Memoirs throw some light on this incident, but they do not remove 
the shadow that will probably always dim the memory of these 
six years’ most useful work as First Sea Lord. 

The volume appears opportunely, for in a few months the 
position of First Sea Lord will again be vacant, and the interest- 
ing last few chapters in these Memoirs may remind the public of 
the fact that, while the Army has a Commander-in-Chief who 
speaks his mind when he believes the Army is being neglected, 
the Navy has merely a dumb figure-head with indefinite and 
limited powers, who is kept out of mind and out of sight by suc- 
cessive political First Lords, very much as the Emperor of China— 
if he be not by this time a corpse—is shut up in his palace by the 
Empress-Dowager. The moral of the Memoirs is that the Navy 
should have a Commander-in-Chief in fact and in name. 


A WAR-CORRESPONDENT ON CRUTCHES 


“ Hawaii and a Revolution.” By Mary H. Krout. London: 
John Murray. 6s. 


THIS volume is a cheese sandwich with the bread cut thin. The 
savoury portion consists of the personal experiences of a Chicago 
newspaper correspondent, an energetic woman, in Hawaii after the 
revolution of 1893 and during the transition period of the Republic. 
The political information and serious reflections upon the future of 
this beautiful and interesting group of islands, which Mr. Blaine 
aptly described as the key of the North Pacific, are to be found in 
the introductory chapter and in subsequent sections dealing with 
the lowering of the American flag and the close of the Blount 
administration. Ifthere be more cheese than bread, the reader 
will not be likely to complain of lack of solid information, nor 
will he suffer from indigestion. The book is written with vivacity 
and is entertaining without being racy. The personality of a 
plucky woman, who was not deterred by a sprained ankle from 
making the journey from Chicago to Hawaii, and acting as a war 
correspondent on crutches, is pleasing. She may be readily for- 
given for condensing her political argument and reproducing in 
detail her personal impressions of royalty, reformers, and natives, 
and of the general trend of life and society in the islands. 
President Cleveland’s quixotic attempt to restore to the throne 
a semi-barbarous Queen, who would not renounce her right to cut 
off the heads of her enemies, is neither defended nor condoned in 
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this work. It is condemned as a blunder due to personal spite. 
The author asserts that there never was an hour after the President 
and his Secretary of State went into office when they were not 
bitterly hostile to the Provisional Government and afterwards to 
the Republic, because the revolution had secured the sympathy 
and co-operation of the Ex-President, to whom they were un- 
friendly. This charge has a partisan sound, but the author as an 
American woman can probably plead utter innocence of politics. 
Certainly the abrupt withdrawal of the treaty of annexation 
negotiated by the Harrison Administration, the contemptuous set- 
ting aside of the testimony of the five Hawaiian Commissioners, 
the investment of Commissioner Blount with paramount authority 
over the American diplomatic and naval officers, and the intrigues 
with the Queen’s advisers for the restoration of the monarchy were 
a series of extraordinary blunders. An impasse in the annexation 
movement resulted, and prejudice was excited in America and 
in Europe against the revolutionary leaders and the United States 
Navy. 

The status of the white residents a few years before the 
revolution is described as not unlike that of the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal. They were paying 87 per cent. of the revenues, and 
had no voice in public affairs. Reforms were finally forced upon 
the Monarchy. Suffrage was granted to the whites, and the 
Ministry, which had been subservient to the King, was held 
responsible to a legislature elected by the people. After King 
Kalakaua’s death, his sister, Queen Liliuokalani, inspired with 
an intense jealousy of the whites, continued his struggle to regain 
the power and prestige of the Monarchy. The conflict of the 
people for their rights under the Constitution ended in a revolution 
headed by public-spirited men of sobriety of judgment. On the 
day when the Queen had arranged to promulgate a new Constitu- 
tion, her Ministers, warned by the rising storm of popular disap- 
proval, deserted her, and a Committee of Safety was organised, 
which speedily gave place to a Provisional Government. Com- 
missioners were despatched to Washington to arrange terms of 
annexation to the United States, but the movement was arrested 
by President Cleveland on the pretext that the revolution had been 
brought about with the connivance of the United States Minister, 
supported by a force of Marines from the cruiser Boston. After 
his failure to effect the restoration of Monarchy, the Republic was 
formally established. Annexation has been accomplished since 
the introductory chapter of this book was written, but it is justified 
by the authors proofs that all that Hawaii possesses of civilisa- 
tion, religion, law, and education is almost wholly of American 
origin. 

This recital of recent events in Hawaii serves to correct so 
many misconceptions which have been formed in England on the 
strength of President Cleveland’s messages and Commissioner 
Blount’s report, that it is unfortunate that it is not presented in a 
more judicial spirit, and amply supported by documentary evidence 
Undoubtedly it is the true story of the Hawaiian revolution, but 
President Cleveland’s action is inadequately explained by a churlish 
spite against his predecessor, and the protracted delay of the 
Senate in ratifying the treaty is left an inscrutable mystery. The 
author lacks the methods and qualities of mind essential to a good 
historian: What she is more competent to do is to describe what 
happened to her when she was hobbling about Honolulu on her 
crutches in search of information. She is never dull, but writes 


in a sprightly way, and reveals keen powers of observation and a 
sense of humour. 


WILD LIFE AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


“Wild Life at Home. How to Study and Photograph It.” By 
R. Kearton. Illustrated by C. Kearton. London: Cassell. 6s. 


IN this pleasant little book Mr. Kearton has not, as heretofore, 
confined himself to birds. The chapter on Mammals is extremely 
interesting and suggestive, the best of the pictures, and perhaps 
the best in the book, being that of the small leverets on p. 115. 
Young photographers straining to find a task as yet unaccom- 
plished have a wide field opened to them. As he read, the present 
writer, who, alas! wields no cainera, thought of many pictures that 
might have been taken. For example, a vixen and her cubs took 
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possession of an earth in a cornfield. By wading up the centre of 
a rushy brook it was easily possible to approach within a few yards. 
Has Mr. Kearton ever thought of this dodge? He doubts whether 
a sun picture could be got of a weasel or stoat, but it is not difficult 
to watch them pretty closely when the mother first goes out 
with her fat kittens. Badgers, again, after a night’s hunting, 
come home slowly. Somebody—a friend of ours—lost his nerve, 
they came so close, and excitedly lifted his walking-stick, 
at which, of course, they disappeared. Roebuck and fallow deer 
that seem so natural to the branchy forest could easily be taken, 
especially the latter, at the rutting season, when the stags may be 
heard grunting like so many pigs. Squirrels, again, could easily 
be photographed in late autumn, when, with their brushes, not as 
usual curled over their backs, but stretched out behind, they come 
to the ground for acorns, hazel-nuts, and mast. It would be best 
to seek them on the red leaves under the beeches, because the 
roots of this tree exhaust the surface land and permit of no under- 
growth. Young rabbits before the burrow, sitting on their hind 
feet, the tender forepaws in air, naturally fall into pretty groups. 
We could, in fact, imagine a delightful book that would be devoted 
wholly and exclusively to mammals. And photography is bound 
to improve the illustration of natural history. It can never, 
indeed, replace the work of the artist, for the eye and hand 
of a man are beyond any mechanical device, and an in- 
stantaneous photograph looks absolutely wooden beside such 
work as Mr. Thorburn’s, for instance, or that of Mr. Lodge; 
or, to go further back, that of Bewick or of Audubon. But 
the practice of the ordinary illustrator was to go to a menagerie, 
where he would paint a coarse foreign fox, in the fond belief 
that it was the finer-lined English one. Mangy, denatural sed, 
tame creatures, or even stuffed specimens, had not infrequently to 
serve as models. That sort of thing will no longer be accepted, 
now that the public is being educated by seeing actual photo- 
graphs of wild life. As much in draughtsmanship and illustra- 
tion as in setting up is the modern artist compelled to follow 
nature more closely than his predecessors deemed necessary. 

Another departure of Mr. Kearton is to include insects. The 
pictures show what can be done. Those of the orange-tip, the 
six-spot burnet, the small tortoise-shell, and the ermine-moth are 
as easily recognised as if they were in colour. Almost as much 
could be said for the meadow browns and the common white, 
though they are not up to the same high level. It is an interest- 
ing experiment, though, of course, the serious student of 
entomology will continue to demand coloured plates. Probably 
he will still collect and set his specimens, though for some reasons 
it would be well if he would be content with their portraits. Mr. 
Kearton also gives some snails, spiders, fish, and sea-shore objects, 
that will at least indicate to the young photographer what a 
wealth of subjects lies before him. But the book, after all, is taken 
up mostly with the birds. Mr. Kearton and his brother have fre- 
quently risked their necks in the way of scaling and descending 
cliffs, and—like good sportsmen—they encourage young enthusi- 
asts to follow their example. It is doubtful, however, if there is 
much chance of any reward beyond the glory and excitement. 
They may secure a photograph or two, and a number of more or 
less rare eggs; but little remains unknown about the inhabitants 
of cliff and crag. Far more attractive is the account of measures 
taken to circumvent the familiar yet shy inhabitants of grove and 
field—the larks, robins, chaffinches, rooks, and so on. Mr. Kear- 
ton’s chief devices are an artificial tree-trunk and an artificial 
rubbish heap—one for the wood, the other for the farm—and they 
appear to be quite successful in deceiving the birds. His writing 
is pleasant and animated, not rich in that pictorial quality which 
belongs to some lovers of Nature, but entirely unaffected and sin- 
cere, so that it is perfectly suited to its purpose of exposition. 
Hunting for photographs is in the way of becoming a popular 
pastime among those who love natural history. 
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A PASTORAL 
“ Pan and the Young Shepherd.” A Pastoral in Two Acts. By 
Maurice Hewlett. London and New York: Lane. 35. 6d. 


THE reversion of a cultivated nineteenth-century writer to 
homely naiveté of form and story is so apt—as in the case of three- 
fourths of modern Christmas carols—to result in an affectation 
almost as bad as a grimace that we approached this pastoral with 
suspicion. Weare the more happy to state, therefore, that “ Pan 
and the Young Shepherd” is afresh and charming pastoral, so 
spontaneous that it might have grown, if we except the too literary 
sound of such an expression as “the stamp of her ¢refitant feet.” 
Mr. Hewlett shows us Pan in both his aspects. The power of 
awfulness which the would-be riflers of Delphi felt, when their 
flight suggested the new word famic to describe a sudden fear, is 
felt in the earlier scenes of the pastoral. Pan struck the nymph 
Aglaé dumb with terror of him because she refused his love, and 
because Neanias, the Young Shepherd of the title, disputed his 
authority, he “left him rooted to a tree-trunk cloven with wild 
dread of the dark and the tongues of the forest.” Then we have 
Pan in his bluffer, more genial aspect, when the buxom country 
lass Merla sees in him just “a shagged an’ blinking man,” and 
describes him thus in ejaculations : ‘What gnarly tree-bole of a 
face is this? What eyes like darkling water! What cruddled 
hands! O his brows, like a stubbit thorn!” And the interest of 
Pan, whose immortality is made more bearable by trying all sorts, 
is quickened by Merla. “This girl hath the shape of a polled 
heifer,” he says to himself. “She is neckt like a drake. .... It 
is long since Pan was in love with the sinew and tan of a country 
wench. Her hair is roped brass! Strong and able, and fresh as 
wet roses! What else is worth our loving in a world grown stale 
and queasy?” Merla is infatuated with Neanias, but attaches 
herself to Pan on condition that he releases the spell-bound lovers. 
This is a really tremendous piece of heroism ; but in the true spirit 
of fairyland it is here unassociated with agonies of soul, though we 
see Pan in the way to become a more presentable and rather 
henpecked god. 

The happy combination of opposite qualities in the pastoral is 
worthy of much praise. We confess, however, to somewhat 
resenting the presence, in one and the same speech, of such poetic 
rhapsody as this: “ Your Shepherd is very near to Earth.... 
he never quite leaves her bosom ... . if she smiles he knoweth 
why,” and such bathos as this: “ You rinse the less honourable 
parts of pigs .... but'I, your sworn master, scarce dare touch 
you.” The talk of the minor rustics is delightful. Their bathos 
is an accessory of art, furnishing a genuine “ note” on the country- 
man’s mind. We will conclude by quoting a little song from 
this pleasant volume. It belongs, strictly speaking, to modern 
drama ; it gains, therefore, by detachment :— 


I saw a man and a maid 

Courting dearly in a woodland shade. 

He gave her shy mouth kisses seven : 

“ My love,” quod he, “ thou art my heaven !” 
Thus the man to the maid. 


I saw a man and his wife 

Stare on the strown beach of their life. 
Her eyes on his looked fierce and fell : 
“ Man, thou hast shown me hell !” 
Thus to the man his wife. 


VARIOUS 


“The War in the Peninsula, 1808-1814.” 
Shand. London: Seeley. 5s. 


By Alexander Innes 


Mr. A. I. SHAND, who will be remembered as the biographer of 
the late General Sir Edward Hamley, has lately been studying the 
campaigns of Wellington in Spain during the early years of this 
century. The outcome of his researches into this extremely 
interesting subject is a volume on the Peninsular war. For the 
majority of his facts he acknowledges, in an introductory note, his 
indebtedness to the great work of Napier and the published 
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despatches of the Duke himself. Then references have been made 
to the memoirs of some of the French soldiers who served in the 
campaign, and also, as if these were not sufficient, to the well- 
known writings of Southey upon the same subject. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Shand has contributed a great deal of original matter to his 
volume, and the result is a succinct and, on the whole, satisfactory 
account of England's great struggle with Napoleon. The fighting, 
which began at Vimiero and ended at Waterloo, was in reality, as 
the author rather happily remarks, “a prolonged battle for 
markets.” It is in tracing to its conclusion this long-drawn-out 
contest that Mr. Shand has occupied these pages. The book 
contains a number of portraits and several useful maps. 


“Government and Democracy, and other Essays.” By John Jay 
Chapman. London: David Nutt. 35. 6d. 


Mr. Chapman’s essays on Emerson and Browning have already 
won admirers, and the present volume is certain of a welcome in 
this country. The author is essentially a critic, clear and incisive, 
at times rather sweeping in his generalities, yet always fresh and 
stimulating. Like most reformers, he is strongest as an iconoclast. 
His attack on the corruption of American politics is as vigorous 
a piece of writing as one need desire. War purifies; and many 
Englishmen will agree with Mr. Chapman in regarding this 
corruption as but a phase of the morality of an era which is 
already vanishing. The writers attempts at reconstruction are 
less fortunate. A thinker who stakes all on the hypothesis “ Man 
isan unselfish animal” has his work cut out for him, and we 
cannot say that Mr. Chapman altogether proves hiscase. Froma 
philosophical point of view the latter half of the book is incon- 
clusive. The Negative is rather overlooked, and Altruism is pre- 
sented in a one-sided manner. Alas, too, for mortal greatness! 
Poor Goethe! Poor Emerson! And Kant !—what is he to 
Froebel and the Kindergarten system? We admire an inde- 
pendent thinker. But shall we ever see a young philosopher who 
does not know better than his teachers? Even Shakespeare 
barely escapes. We are told that Hegel got his view of life from 
him. 


“A Quaker Maid.” 
Unwin. 6s. 


By Mrs. J. F. B. Firth. London: Fisher 


The avowed object of the author of this story, as set forth in a 
preface, is to present a true picture of Quakerism as it really is, 
all previous efforts of fiction in this direction having failed to 
satisfy her. We confess to an incompetence of judging her bogk 
on this ground, but are able to certify that as a picture of life it 
has good qualities quite sufficient to justify its existence. We 
incline to think that obduracy of heart towards erring children, 
like that portrayed here in Joseph Bourne and his wife, finds in 
religion an excuse rather than a true conviction, even although the 
religious form of it may be particularly flinty. The Quakerism in 
the book may therefore be taken as accidental. As we follow the 
emotions and doings of maid Priscilla, however, whose character 
flows like a stream of sweet water through the story, we think the 
author has most happily shown how the arid wastes of a creed 
can be made to blossom by overflow of natural feeling. The 
effect of the story is greatly aided by a placid and orderly style of 
narrative ; and it is most refreshing to find in a book by a woman 
the occasions and workings of feminine love treated without 
ridiculous gush and exaltations. 


“ The Green Passion.” By Anthony Vert. Greening. 6s. 


Mr. Vert has given us a remarkable study of the jealous 
passion. Olga Masters marries Geoffry Cleeve, the successful 
journalist and novel-writer. She is unhappy because he has to be 
at his office the greater part of the day. Her jealousy is aroused 
in the first instance when he tells her that her girl-friend, Josie 
Marchant, is to join the staff of his journal. She suspects every- 
thing and everybody, more especially the club and the lady- 
journalist. The end of the book is tragic. Husband and wife, 
owing to a terrible misunderstanding, drift hopelessly apart, suffer 
physical and moral shipwreck. A painful story, no doubt, but 
cleverly worked out in the form of a diary and dramatic dialogue. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


HERE is a story too good to be missed and new as well. It 
appears in an American journal, over the signature of Mr. Robert 
Barr, in the course of a sketch of the late Harold Frederic :— 


“ A writer, who had been invariably unsuccessful in palm- 
ing off on Mr. Clement K. Shorter any of his work, was one 
night at the club holding forth eloquently on Shorter’s short- 
comings. ‘My dear man,’ said Frederic seriously, ‘ Shorter 
is one of the best editors in the world, and one of the best 
fellows. All you are saying simply shows that you don’t know 
how to deal with him. When I have a story that I want to 
sell to Shorter, I wear that big, yellow, shaggy ulster which 
comes down to my heels. I turn the collar up over my ears. 
I put on that disreputable hoodlum cap J got in America 
twenty years ago, and draw it down over my eyes. | take a 
blackthorn stick given to me in Ireland, as thick as your 
thigh. I don’t announce myself, but walk into his room, close 
the door, and set my back against it for a moment, until 
Shorter has had time to focus his glasses on what is before 
him; then I take three strides to his table, and, rapping 
gently on it with my blackthorn, thunder out in a deep, harsh 
voice : “ Shorter, I have a story to sell you!” He buys it 
right away.’ To appreciate the humour of this vivid picture 
one must remember that Harold Frederic was a man of huge, 
commanding presence, fierce of aspect, with a gruff voice 
calculated to strike terror into those who did not know him ; 
yet he was in reality one of the gentlest and most kindly of 
men, so honest that he had little hesitation in giving the 
frankest possible opinion of any man to his face, but always 
with a good word for the absent, whether the absent were 
friend or foe.” 


Sir William Harcourt’s opinions upon religious questions have 
occupied lately a considerable share of the public attention. 
Indeed, the pamphlet reprint of his letters on Ritualism has gone 
into a second edition. One wonders what has become of that 
“ system of unsectarian religion” which Matthew Arnold and the 
hero of his “ Friendship’s Garland” expected him to develop 
“from the Life of Mr. Pickwick.” It may be remembered that 
they went to the House of Commons gallery, apparently in high 
expectancy, but from some obstacle or other the Harcourtian treat 
did not come off. Then they repaired to the arbour of the 
garden of the “ Bald-Faced Stag” at Finchley, to discuss religious 
education, and hear Mr. Frederic Harrison harangue on the 
enervation of England, and on the malignancy of the brute mass 
who were not Comtists. 


It is a well-known fact that among present-day writers there 
is not one who can boast acloser or more intimate knowledge of 
Yorkshire and its people than Mr. J. S. Fletcher, or “A Son of 
the Soil,” which is the name he is best known by in the county 
about which he is writing a noteworthy book. This will deal with 
its picturesque aspects, history, topography, and antiquities. The 
work, illustrated by leading artists of the day, will be published by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. It is to be issued in eighteen parts, 
published at monthly intervals from January next, and, besides, 
there will be an edition for subscribers, limited to 1,000 copies. 
Beyond question the book bids fair to be the most complete and 
accurate account of Historic and Picturesque Yorkshire ever pub- 
lished. Mr. J. S. Fletcher's new novel, “The Paths of the 
Prudent,” dedicated to “George Egerton,” will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


English history, certainly up to the beginning of this century, 
might largely be written in the history of great English country 
houses. That remark occurs to one in connection with the fact 
that the final volume of the Verney Memoirs is to appear next 
week. Claydon House, the seat of the Verneys, is rich in its 
collection of papers. From these three volumes have already 
been edited, bearing upon the Civil War and the time of Cromwell. 
The fourth volume treats mostly of the Restoration, and takes the 
reader onward to the reign of William and Mary. The figure 
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dominating all the four volumes is that of Sir Ralph Verney, a 
nobleman who played a leading part in his day. He was wise in 
counsel, bold in action, and the servant of his country in the 
highest sense. 


Not so very long ago, in his “ Library of Foreign Classics,” 
Mr. Macqucen issued a pretty little edition of the “ Maxims and 
Reflections of La Rochefoucauld,” with an excellent and incisive 
introduction, the work of a most promising critic, the late Mr. 
W. H. Sorley-Johnstone. Copies of this might be kindly pre- 
sented to the dramatic critics who have discovered this week that 
the hero of Mrs. Craigie’s revived play, “ The Ambassador,” utters 
pensées in the style of the famous epigrammatist and agitator of 
the seventeenth century. ‘The ladies of St. James’s” who have 
been struck by the criticism might also take the book for instruc- 
tive reading between the acts. They will find a great difference 
between the epigrams of St. Orbyn and those of the sometime 
Prince de Marsillac. They will also find little mordant things 
about ladies—other ladies of course ! 


We have seen an advance copy of the volume of Aubrey 
Beardsley drawings which Mr. John Lane has so long had in 
hand. While containing many pieces familiar to such of us as 
followed Beardsley’s brief career, the volume possesses a unique 
collection of hitherto unpublished drawings. There are the com- 
pleted designs for posters that were never issued, a portrait of 
Miss Letty Lind, menu and invitation cards, and many other 
delicate trifles that until now have only circulated among 
Beardsley’s intimates. The old Pall 1/all Budget, St. Paul's, the 
Studio, and Mr. Evans’s collection have all contributed to swell a 
representative volume. The drawings that Beardsley made for 
Mr. Smithers are absent, as are the Fisher Unwin posters. Mr. 
Smithers, however, is issuing a collection of his own. 


Current literary “mysteries” are peculiar. Sometimes they 
are also touching. Cynics may sneer, but there is really a good 
deal of literary modesty still left, leading a shrinking existence, 
like the poet’s violet by a mossy stone. The great young author 
issues the tender nurseling of his genius anonymously or pseudony- 
mously, and his alarm lest the secret of his intellectual fatherhood 
be discovered is really touching. He is nervous when mysterious 
hints as to his identity appear in literary columns ; he breathes 
freely when the authorship is attributed to some well-known man 
who has won distinction in different fields. We do not say that 
the case of the author of a book called “The Hypocrite” is illus- 
trative altogether of the above truths. But what mysterious hints 
we have heard! What wonder there was that the writer managed 
to escape detection! Were we not told in our Fleet Street pil- 
grimages that the novelist was positively the author of “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol”? We did not believe it, and were any- 
thing but curious. Byt those more enthusiastic than ourselves 
may care to know that the writer is Mr. Ranger Gull, whose name 
is not unfamiliar to readers of a London weekly or two. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, was named some 
months ago as the joint author of a history based upon the price- 
less archives of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The subject is 
evidently one that Sir Wilfrid has much at heart, for a glowing 
note upon it from his pen appears in a new Canadian Encyclo- 
pedia. Sir Wilfrid writes of the 


“rovers of the forest, impatient of the restraints of civilisation, 
delighting in the freedom of the Indian, whose hut they 
shared and whose garb they adopted—a garb under which 
there often coursed the best and proudest blood of old 
France. . . . For two hundred years or more. . . . Hudson’s 
Bay Company. ... What a fascination there is in that 
history ! Of what development it is susceptible! What a 
strange alliance it exhibits of cold, calculating, systematic 
organisation and of adventurous romantic experiences !” 


There you have all the spirit which led Cartier, and Champlain, 
and Frontenac to Western wilds. Turn to the prefatory note of 
Sir Charles Tupper, in another volume of the same Encyclopzedia, 
and you have in contrast the man of English extraction, full of 
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thoughts of canals and wheat. Says the leader of the Canadian 
Opposition :— 


“ Manitoba and the North-West Territories are now recog- 
nised as a great granary, capable of furnishing all the wheat 
or bread which Great Britain is obliged to import. The 
deepening of the canals on the St. Lawrence, which has been 
steadily prosecuted, will at an early day give a fourteen-foot 
navigation, &c. . . . Good crops, large advance in the price of 
wheat, great mineral discoveries, &c. &c.” 


The history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, compiled now for 
the first time from the archives of the Company and other fresh 
sources, which Mr. Beckles Willson has in preparation, will, by 
the way, throw much new light on an absorbingly interesting page 
of early English history. The unpublished material with which 
the book will deal includes the minutes of the Company from the 
days of Prince Rupert, who was Governor from 1670, to those of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, who presided over its destinies at the time 
of the transfer of its administrative powers to the Dominion 
Government in 1869 ; the journals of factors and chief traders ; 
an account of the Jesuit scheme of 1698 for the subversion of 
the Company’s forts and trade; narrative by M. Lestkof of 
Peter the Great’s interview with the Governor of the Company, 
and his partly executed plan for a rival establishment in 1729 ; 
and letter-books of Miles McDonnell, first Governor in Rupert’s 
Land, giving his correspondence with the Earl of Selkirk, and 
throwing a new light on the story of the Red River Colony and 
the bloody feuds with the North-West Company, 1811-15; new 
facts as to the British version of “ Astoria” ; and, finally, numerous 
contemporary notes and references to Prince Rupert and the early 
career of the Company, 1667-1751, from diaries, letters, and news- 
papers, now first brought together. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE BARGAIN HUNT 


AMONG women of a certain type the passion for attending the 
annual or bi-annual sales at the shops resembles the morphia 
habit. No after ill-effects in the matter of disappointment in her 
purchases of any number of bad bargains can ever cure the in- 
veterate “ saler,” or turn her from the insidious paths of inexpensive 
shop-soiled goods. The fact that in nine cases out of ten the 
things offered “for a mere song” are of little immediate use to the 
buyer would seem to be no argument in favour of abstention in 
their purchase. Far from it. When arguing with a friend of 
somewhat irresolute character, one is met with :— 

“ Well, true enough, I don’t want it at present ; but it will come 
in. I couldn’t possibly let it go—simply given away in my opinion. 
Perhaps it is foolish to buy a fur coat in January, when the weather 
is so mild, too; but I’m sure, dear, the shapes won’t alter much 
next year. I havea splendid moth preventive. Do remind me to 
give you the recipe. It smells abominably—one can hardly live in 
the house with it; but it does keep away the moths in the most 
marvellous manner.” 

All these and many more—excellent reasons, no doubt, for 
acquiring things one doesn’t want. The fascinating pastime has 
many and various votaries, some of whom invariably hunt in 
couples—women who always make a point of “saleing” together, 
though at other times they have not one thought or sympathy 
in common, but whose respective qualities perhaps fit them for 
each other’s company at this keen game. Then there are others 
—dear creatures who only go to the shops with the object of 
pricing everything they see, but with no intention of buying any- 
thing. Again, there is the type that sees all the shops, and says 
that everything is twice the usual price, and is “sure Messrs. 
So-and-So are selling off the stock of some burnt-out shop in 
Islington.” This lady’s opinion anent her friends’ bargains is often 
of a dispiriting nature. “ My dear, 7s. 6d. for that fichu! Why, I 
saw one—a perfect duck—for half the price at Woollan’s! How 
rash of you, dear, I do wish I’d seen you before you bought it.” 
Some women dress shabbily during two-thirds of the year, refrain- 
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ing from the purchase of even the most necessary things, “ because 
if one waits for the sales they will cost half the money.” The 
most wearing specimen of “saler” to shop with is the woman 
who buys everything without ever getting what she wants. With 
no idea of using them, she buys all before her, because “ it seems 
sinful to let them go at such a price, &c.” 

How amusing to see the scramble on a remnant day at one of 
the large shops. A number of women tossing, turning, and worry- 
ing a pile of neatly folded “ short lengths” of silk frankly reminds 
one of a crowd of excited terriers more than anything else. At 
times two—keener perhaps than their fellows—happen unlu ckily 
to grasp either end of the same piece of silk, and then what a look 
(one had almost said snarl) on the part of the less firm of finger as 
the coveted piece of silk is wrenched from her with a jerk by her 
victorious opponent, who immediately discards it, and returns with 
renewed zest to her task of “making hay” with the remnants. 
Perhaps the most trying purchaser is the lady who calls for the 
shopwalker when she feels she is being neglected, some poor long- 
suffering attendant having left her in despair after almost half-an- 
hour's earnest attention. 

“Young man,” she says in a loud voice, “I’ve been here two 
hours, and I haven’t seen anything worth buying yet.” 

“Extremely sorry, madam; what did you happen to want?’ 
says the curled and oiled young man, with an elaborate bow. 

“Well, two sales ago I got some green silk—— Oh, my good- 
ness! what 4ave I done with my purse? Gracious! it’s got 
mixed up with all the remnants. I’ll mever find it, 1 know. Did 
you” (to a patient-looking girl) “notice a suspicious-looking 
person just now? No? Well, 7 did, and I’m positive she—— 
What! Ah! Thank you so much. I often drop it in my 
umbrella ; not that there was much in it. Only my’bus fare and 
a halfpenny stamp—besides some peppermints.—Oh, yes, the 
silk! Well, I just want enough to do the dining-room windows— 
you know, those little drawn blinds. Measurements? Oh, I 
haven’t an idea. Why, my good gir), you should know all about 
that. Where is that attendant going with all those lovely mantles ? 
I want so much to have one of the dolman-shaped. So delighted 
they’ve come in again. My husband always says that a woman 
who can wear—— Why, where in the world has the girl got to?” 
addressing the madly disordered remnants. “Really, what these 
shop-people are coming to—— Well,” with determination, “ I'll 
run round to the mantles, I can come back later and have another 
good search for the silk.” As she hurries off, two young girls 
approach the counter in some agitation. 

“My dear Fanny, I waited at the corner of Peter Robinson’s 
for fully an hour !” 

“ You poor dear, but, d’you know, I couldn’t help it. The shops 
in Regent Street are simply irresistible. You know those circular 
robes are almost thrown at you. I tried on one—I—it looked a 
dream. By the bye, I ordered that caracal sacque you saw 
yesterday. It’s lovely, and so warm, and the muff——” 

“ Yes, that’s all very well, but I was freezing while you bought 
the entire fur shop. It’s the last time I ever make an appointment 
with you.” 

“ Poor darling! But wasn’t it luck? Some odious woman was 
just going to buy my caracal when I popped in and promptly 
closed with the other attendant.” 

“Well,” with sarcasm, “since you’ve cone all your shopping 
we'd better be off. It’s nearly half-past one.” 

“ Don’t be cross, there’s a dear. Let’s go down to Fuller's and 
get some hot clam broth, then return here and start into the fray. 
I feel fit for anything after that bargain.” 

“Well, I’m fit for nothing after waiting an eternity for you ; 
but come on.” 

As long as shops and women are sales will be, and in spite of 
their many disadvantages we could not do without them. Fora 
great many women the idea that their garments are worth twice 
the price paid lends a double charm to the wearing of them, 
besides the satisfaction of having worked hard and valiantly in 
their purchasing. But let it not be forgotten that by those ambitious 
to be with the vanguard of fashion, sales, with all their tempting 
ways and artificial allurements, should in most branches be 
studiously avoided. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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FINANCE 
RAILWAY DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


NOTWITHSTANDING the steady diminution in the volume of 
our export trade, Home Railway traffics continue to steadily 
expand. The reason is to be found in the continued 
and rapid growth in the volume of our imports and in the 
prosperity of the home trade. There is a danger of not 
giving sufficient attention to the volume of our home 
trade, and of fixing one’s eyes exclusively on our export 
trade. Although it is generally acknowledged that of late 
years trade has been more active, the volume of the com- 
mercial movement at home has been greater than many 
people might imagine. The figures of the traffic over our 
big railways are a good criterion of the extent of this 
movement. We append a table showing the aggregate 
traffics, both passenger and merchandise, for the last 
eight years. The figures relate to the same seventeen 
companies (of which three are Scottish companies) 
throughout the period. 


Goods Passengers Total Features 
& 4 4 
1891 .. 38,968,000 30,247,000 .. 69,215,000 .». Bad European Harvests 


1892 .. 38,683,000 .. 30,854,000 69,537,000 Durham Strike 

1893 .. 36,565,000 30,870,000 67,435,000 .. Cotton Strike 

1894 +». 39,057,000 31,403,000 70,460,000 «+. Scotch Strike 

1895 .. 39,443,000 32,065,000 71,508,c00 «.e Collapse Mining Speculation 
1896 .. 41,421,000 33,638,000 .«. 75,059,000 ». End of Cheap Money 

1897 .. 42,834,000 ee 34,801,000 77,635,000 Engineering Strike 

1898 .. 44,343,000 36,082,000 80,425,090 South Wales Coal Strike 


Notwithstanding deficient crops and numerous instances 
of serious conflicts between labour and capital, it will be 
seen that, with a single exception, the record has been one 
of continuous advance. One would think that correspond- 
ing growth in dividends would be the natural sequence. 
It is not so, however; for with the expansion of traffic 
there has been a simultaneous expansion in expenditure, 
and a very important increase in the wages bill of, we 
may say, every company. Railway employés have un- 
doubtedly benefited from the prosperity of our railways ; 
and they have benefited not only in the amount of wages 
received, but also in the better conditions of labour and 
shorter hours. Railway proprietors may complain that 
they have not participated, as they might reasonably 
expect, in the increased traffic; but they are not singular 
in this respect, for nowadays more work is done for the 
same amount of money, and it should be remembered that 
the tendency for years past has been for the yield upon 
investments to fall. 

Between now and the second week in February the 
announcements will be made by the principal railway 
companies of the results of the last half-year’s working. 
It may therefore be useful to give a table of the results 
of fifteen companies a year ago, showing the date of 
declaration, rate of dividend per cent. per annum, and the 
amount carried forward. We also include in the table 
the increase or decrease in traffic of each company during 
the past six months, together with comparative prices of 
the stocks. 

From a perusal of this table one might naturally argue 
that the coming dividends will in most cases show an 
increase on the distributions of a year ago, and that corre- 
spondingly, with prices lower in most cases, a purchase at 
the present time would be advisable. We may point out, 
however, that a year ago the dividends were, generally 
speaking, disappointing, for the absorption of increased 
earnings by working expenses turned out to be much 
larger than had been expected. Doubtless in the distri- 
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butions now to be made we shall have instances, though 
not perhaps to the same extent, of earnings being 
absorbed by augmentation of fixed charges and increases 
in working expenses ; but in several cases larger distribu- 
tions may be expected. The table runs :— 


SECOND HALF OF 1897 


Traffic Increase Price Price 

Dividend Forward or Decrease 1898 1899 

_ Company Per cent. 4 on 1897 Jan. 10 Jan. 10 
Jan. 12 .. Gt. Central .... 2 «.. 2,207 + 65,411 « Pref. 75 «2 65 
» 14... BrightonA .... 7 «.. 26,943 + 67,231 o », 182k .. 1832 
» 7 -- SB BeteeA .. of .. 408s + 62,325 .. » 4154 «. 107 
» 18 .. Gt. Eastern .... 5 .. 52,283 -- + 95,94t «. 2 3234 o¢ xaa} 
sy 19 -. Metropolitan.... 3) 17,133 — 1,582 » 335 ++ 2258 
:, 21 .. Chatham Pref... 43 72,295 + 23,101 .. » 3358 «. 2968 
» 24 oe Lanc. & Yorks... 5} 21,495 +103,087 .. se «Oe 
» 26... L. & S. Western 83 23,038 +105,179 ee » 2333 +. 2243 
oo DB wa. BN, CBR. oc 000 74 7,062 + 3,379 + » 2283 .. 2arb 
3» 27 «+ District Pref..... 2} .. 4,006 — 11,062 .. » 2 
»» 27 «- N. Eastern 7 32,325 «2 +235,710 . 0 «179% cc 1823 
», 28 .. Gt. Northern 5 15,094 +e +105,989 .. Def. Go} .. Goh 
Feb. 3 .. Gt. Western ...6 7} .. 31,351 +». — 91,360 Pref.177,. .. 166 
» «= oe Midland 2.000... 63 .. 38,143 + 174,896 Def. 94} .. ork 
» 8... N. Western .... 7 .. 89,536 2 +180,343 Pref, 204} .. 202} 


Below will be found tabulated and set out the estimates 
of three of the City papers which, with more or less elabo- 
ration, endeavour to forecast what the result of the half- 
year will be—viz. those of the S¢azist, the Financial News, 
and the /inancial Times :— 


Statist. Financial News. Financial Times. 
Great Central .. os ss Nil cose Nil eves Nil 
Brighton Deferred oe se 6} — 7 er 7 to 7} 
South-Eastern Deferred oo «= SEAO ZR —s ween 2§ eece 2} to 3 
Great Eastern .. oe oe sito 5 eeen 5} ete 5 tos} 
Metropolitan .. oe oe _ eves 3# sas 3% 
Chatham .. oe oe se 44 wove 44 en 44 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. sh veee 54 ~— 5} to 5} 
London and South-Western .. 83 se00 8} eese 8} 
District Preference .. oe — Big decrease .... 1} 


North-Eastern .. oe ee 7} 71 re 7} toz} 
Great Northern .. 5 sees 5 —o 5 
Great Western .. 54 6} 4! 
Midland .. a“ oe 64 64 6 to 6} 
North-Western .. oe ee 71 7% 7} to 74 


AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES.—I. 


Excluding the Mutual Reserve Fund, which works upon a 
principle of its own, there are three offices with headquarters in 
the United States which appeal to the British insuring public. 
They are the Mutual Life of New York, the Equitable of the 
United States, and the New York Life. We believe all these 
offices began business in this country within a few years of 1870, 
and they are now, thanks to persistent energy, as well known to 
the ordinary public as the British offices. They have many 
features in common, a good many of which differ from those of 
our own companies. The following table, in which they are 
contrasted with the three British companies which have the 
largest. accumulated funds, shows that in magnitude of resources, 
and in premium income, they are a long way in front. It also 
shows that their rate of working expenses is extremely high. On 
a subsequent occasion we shall have to consider this matter more 
in detail. At present it need only be said that the large amount 
of new business secured every year, and the great inducements 
held out to agents to represent these companies, are to a great 
extent responsible for the high percentage. In each case the 
figures are taken from the last report :— 


ae cg 
Life and Annuity Premium Cxming 
funds Income a so 
Income 
& 
Equitable of United States 48,930,488 7,826,695 22°24" 
Mutual of New York .. ee 51,823,593 8,029,813 25°69 
New York Life .. o* - 41,295,152 6,530,929 26°46 
Prudential (Ordinary Branch).. : 15,134,269 us 2,774,264 10°00 
Scottish Widows’ oe o8 oe 14,142,983 “e 980,601 9°81 
Scottish Provident 10,491,547 627,115 1n°1r 


* "7896 ratio. Particulars of expenses not given in last Report. 


All these American companies have their head offices in the 
State of New York, and under the laws of that State are subject to 
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much stricter official supervision than prevails in this country. The 
average rate of interest which they are able to secure on their funds 
is larger than that obtainable by most of the British offices, though 
the difference tends to decrease. All three offices make a feature 
of special plans to attract insurers. Policies on the tontine or 
semi-tontine principle, those assuring a fixed rate of interest to 
policyholders for a certain number of years after the policy has 
matured, and many other similar ingenious plans are given 
prominence. Indeed, it is not an exaggeration to say that 
ordinary whole-life policies are kept in the background so far as 
the British public is concerned, and attention is almost exclusively 
directed to these special forms. It is therefore difficult, if not 
impossible, to make an effective comparison between these offices 
and our own on anything like a scientific basis ; but it is possible 
to form some opinion as to,the results which these offices are 
likely to yield to new entrants, and to that point we shall direct 
attention in a subsequent issue. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 
For the information of correspondents who have written to us 
regarding the series of articles on Assurance Companies which is 
appearing in THE OUTLOOK, we publish this list of subjects already 
treated in our columns :— 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society wag ai. DOG 3 
The Scottish Widows’ Assurance Society... oa 20 
Gresham Life Assurance Society... dat ves 5° 9 
The National Mutual Life Assurance Society oe “a. at 
Clergy Mutual Life Assurance Society si ee Jan. 7 
The Friends’ Provident Institution ... we i ne F 
University Life Assurance Society ... ‘on sibs i. 2 


We shall be glad if readers will bring under our notice life 
assurance companies with regard to which they desire information 
and criticism, for we are anxious to make these insurance notes of 
as much practical value as possible. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the Scottish Temperance, concerning which corre- 
spondents have written to us, will be dealt with in due course. 


COMPANY ALLUREMENTS 


INSTANCES have been accumulating of late of the disasters to 
limited companies which would not have happened had it not 
been for the want of safeguards contained in the Companies Acts. 
We refer to two fresh instances. A Company styled the ational 
Cycle and Motor Car Insurance Company, Limited, has come to 
grief, and from the disclosures made it is evident that the Com- 
pany should never have existed. The nominal capital was 
£250,000, and an issue was made of 63,000 shares. The public 
did not respond, and the directors are represented to have gone 
to allotment on 13,000 shares. These shares were not all fully 
paid, but as soon as funds came to hand no less a sum than 
£4,500 in cash was handed over for preliminary expenses 
to a person described as a clerk to the promoters’ solicitors. 
The capital subscribed was certainly not sufficient to have 
gone to allotment on; but the reason for the allotment may be 
found in the fact that some of the directors were interested as 
receiving an underwriting commission from the promoters. It 
looks as though the directors of the Company placed their pecuniary 
consideration and the claims of the promoter before the interests 
of the shareholders. There certainly ought to be, under the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, some proviso against allotment on such an 
inadequate capital. Moreover, the underwriting of shares by 
directors for a commission is not to be recommended. Yet we find 
on the Board of this Company men with reputations, for one was 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON. 


The most magnificent Hotel in Europe. 
A large number of Bedrooms from 6s, per day, including light 


and attendance. 
A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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a director of the Birkbeck Bank and another a director of the 
Madras Railway. 


As an instance of alluring prospectus promises entirely failing 
of realisation, we may refer to the case of the Globe Cashie» 
(British and Foreign), Limited. The prospectus of this Com- 
pany appeared in May, 1897. Investors were told that, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the manager of a stall at the Brewers 
Exhibition, the directors were assured that, “if they had been in 
a position to deliver machines at that time, they could readily 
have disposed of over 500, and since that time that constant 
inquiries have been made.” An estimate was also given, which 
was described as a “reasonable” one, that the probable profit 
would be fully £50,000 per annum. This Company has recently 
held its meeting, from which, it is perhaps needless to add, the 
Press were excluded. It would appear, however, from the report 
that after seventeen months nothing has been done. In spite of the 
statement as to business offering, we are told that the directors 
have had to set to work to “experimentalise” until they found a 
perfect machine. This is another instance, of which we have far 
too many, of Companies being formed to work patents before their 
commercial value has been properly tested. 


NOTES 


The second week’s business on the Stock Exchange has shown 
a decided improvement. The year opened inauspiciously. Most 
interest is still taken in the department for American Railway 
shares, and the first week witnessed in Wall Street a succession 
of “bear” raids which, though not producing any very heavy 
depression in prices, caused a good deal of uneasiness, and many 
“bulls” were induced to take reduced profits or to cut their losses. 
The amount of resistance shown by the market to these successive 
raids by operators for the fall was remarkable, and when on 
Monday a New York bank statement appeared showing that, 
notwithstanding the abnormal activity in America, the loans and 
discounts had actually been reduced by about 4} millions, the 
“bears” were much disconcerted, and they capitulated. This 
week there has been another outburst of buying. It has been 
wild, and we have witnessed on several nights an excited gathering 
of dealers and speculators in Shorter’s Court up to 6 P.M. and 
after, reminding one of the “good old times” that so many of us 
remember. 


The shares which have attracted most attention have been 
Atchisons, especially the Common, which have been bought by 
the thousands by an arbitrage house for New York ; Milwaukees, 
which have strengthened by a good traffic and a short floating 
supply of stock in London ; Louisvilles on which a dividend of a 
dollar and a half has been announced after the stock had gone 
without a distribution for more than five years; and, lastly, what 
are known as the Morgan shares. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has 
been in London this week, and, whether it is at his instigation or 
not we cannot say; the fact remains that Chesapeakes, Southern 
stocks, and securities of lines with which the house of Morgan is 
interested, and which had been heavy throughout the recent boom, 
have this week been vigorously pushed up. 


The situation calls for caution. The market for American Rail- 
way shares is getting into such a state that many prudent people 
are now afraid of operating, and we observe that even in New 
York conservative people are discouraging the excitement, for 
bankers there are said to be refusing to accept Industrial shares 
as collateral. The American Market at the present time very 
much resembles the Kaffir Market at the time of the boom 
of 1895. 


Letters of allotment and regret in the Mount Lyell Comstock 
Copper Company, Limited, have been posted. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Satins or Free Descriptive Pamphlets sey CANADIAN Paciric Rattway Offices 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W 














CORRESPONDENCE 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER 
To the Editor of Tak OuTLOOK 


On my return from the Continent I find your issue of Decem- 
ber 31 with a letter signed “ Disgusted,” in which complaint is 
made that the writer failed to procure copies of Mr. Henley’s 
Poems at specified booksellers’, and an attack is made upon me 
as indecent as it is absurd. I must first express my great surprise 
that THE OUTLOOK should have published such a letter, instead 
of referring the writer to the publisher of the book for an explana- 
tion, which could have been furnished at once. As a simple 
matter of fact, both Messrs. Hatchards and Messrs. Bumpus sub- 
scribed to the book on its appearance, each firm taking fairly large 
numbers ; as a simple matter of fact, both firms have repeatedly 
ordered copies since the first issue ; as a simple matter of fact, 
both firms ordered “numbers” within the week preceding 
“ Disgusted’s” letter ; as a simple matter of fact, the book figures 
in the “stock catalogue” of both firms, and by Messrs. Bumpus at 
least is taken in quires for leather binding as well as in the 
publisher's cloth binding. It is quite possible that both firms may 
have run out of copies just before Christmas; but if “ Disgusted” 
had left an order he could have had it supplied the same, or, at 
latest, the very next day, as there is daily communication 
between my fium and those of Messrs. Hatchards and Messrs. 
Bumpus. 

It will gratify your correspondent to know that the third issue 
of Mr. Henley’s Poems in the collected edition is selling freely, 
and that I have every reason to hope that a fourth issue may be 
called for before long. 

I trust he will make the only amende he can to myself and to 
Messrs. Hatchards and Bumpus by ordering straightway a dozen 
copies from either firm. 

ALFRED NUTT. 

270-271 Strand, London, W.C., 

January 12, 1899. 


[We commend Mr. Nutt’s suggestion to our correspondent. 
For our part we may explain that we did send an advance proof of 
our correspondent’s letter to Mr. Nutt, with a view to the simul- 
taneous publication of any explanation. Unfortunately, as it now 
appears, Mr. Nutt was not in England at the time. Mr. Nutt will, 
we hope, regard our correspondent’s enthusiasm in a good cause 
as some excuse for the strength of his language.—ED. | 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I would like to thank your reviewer for his very kind notice 
of my book “The Maze of Life.” The Atheneum has proved by 
internal evidence, to their own satisfaction, that I am a woman. 
Had the same industry been applied to the works of Mr. William 
Shakespeare, instead of to that of an obscure individual, Donelly 
might have been out-Donellied. GEO. NEWCOMEN. 

Dublin, January 9. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History 

“The American Revolution,” part I., 1766-1776, by the Aigh¢ 
Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., who, meditating a con- 
tinuation of his “Early History of Charles James Fox,” writes : 
“ When the consideration of the project was seriously approached, 
it became evident that the difficulties of writing a political bio- 
graphy, as distinguished from a political history, were in this case 
insuperable. The story of Fox, between 1774 and 1782, is in- 
extricably interwoven with the story of the American Revolution.” 
(Longmans. Pp. 468. 16s.) 


("> -OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Our 
KIPLING “ NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., now ready. Black's 
** Atlas,” 1898, published at £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We 
want Kipling’s ‘ Letters of Marque,” 1891. Catalogues free. The 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birminghzm. 
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“Cuba and Porto Rico, with the Other Islands of the West 
Indies: their Topography, Climate, Flora, Products, Industries, 
Cities, People, Political Conditions, &c.,” by Robert T. Hill, is the 
work of an enlightened American. (Unwin. Pp. 429. 16s.) 


Biblical and Theological 

“Helps to Godly Living ” is “a Book of Devotional Thoughts’ 
from the writings and addresses of the Right Hon. and Most 
Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
selected and arranged with his Grace’s permission by J. H. 
Burn, D.D. The following titles of some of the extracts will indi- 
cate the nature and purpose of the book :—“ Education of 
Conscience,” “ Our Lord’s Character,” “Our Lord’s Commands,” 
“ Liberty of Conscience,” “ The Impulses of the Soul,” “ The Love 
of God, as Revealed in Christ.” (Eljot Stock. Pp. 199. 5s.) 

“The Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom” 
contains seven lectures delivered by Samuel G. Green, B.A., D.D., 
Angus lecturer in 1898 at the Baptist Theological College, 
Regent’s Park. “The Earliest Creeds,” “Confessions of the 
Reformation Period,” “ British Confessions of Faith,” “ Value and 
Limitations of Creeds” are some of the subjects. (Macmillan 
Pp. 346. 6s.) 

“The Biblical Museum.” The first volume (Matthew-Mark. 
of the new and very cheap re-issue is now ready. This Com- 
mentary, which has held so prominent a position for many years, 
and of which so many thousands have been sold at 35. 6d. 
and 5s. each, can now be had at Is. per volume. (Elliot Stock 
Pp. 375.) 


“Thy Keeper,” being four sermons on Psalm CXXL, by the 
Rev. C. G. Moule, D.D. (Cambridge: A. P. Dixon; London : 
Simpkin. Pp. 68. is. 6d.) 


“What We Owe to the Puritans,” by C. Sz/vester Horne, M.A., 
is an able aid to the protests of both Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Kensit. (Marshall. Pp. 96. 15.) 


Mathematics 

“Lectures on Elementary Mathematics,” by Joseph Louis 
Lagrange, translated by 7homas J. McCormack, consists “ of a 
series of lectures delivered in the year 1795 at the cole Normale 
—an institution which was the direct outcome of the French Revo- 
lution, and which gave the first impulse to modern practical ideals 
of education.” (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company ; 
London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 156. 55.) 

“On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics,” by Augustus 
de Morgan, is a new edition of “a characteristic production of one 
of the most eminent and luminous of English mathematical writers 
of the present century.” (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company ; London: Kegan Paul. Pp. 288. 5s.) 

“ A New Sequel to Euclid,” in three parts, by W. 7. Dilworth, 
4M.A., is a good book of exercises for the use of schools. (Blackie. 
Pp. 196. 25. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“The Duke’s Servants,” a romance by Sidney Herbert 


Burchell, really is a romance, and exceedingly wel written to boot. 


The duke is he of Buckingham who figures in “The Three 
Musketeers,” and the rest of the characters are English con- 
temporaries of Athos, D’Artagnan & Co. (Gay & Bird. Pp. 
306. 6s.) 

“ Infatuation,” by B. M. Croker, opens with a spirited chapter, 
wherein a young lady is left penniless on a Swiss railway platform. 
A young and enterprising gentleman forwards her to her relatives, 
carriage paid. We would very much like to know what happens 
after this promising opening. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 332. 6s.) 

“ Madonna Mia,” by Clement Scott, is a book of short stories 
which will be appreciated by many. (Greening. Pp. 241. 3s. 6d.) 


Reviews and Magazines Received 


The Essex Review (1s. 6¢.), Modern Astrology (1s.), Harms- 
worth Magazine (34d.), St. Martins-le-Grand. 





GHEZIREH PALACE .. «. CAIRO. 
cNTERRATEOUAL! Sueeeran ee 
fl RIVIERA PALACE + ICECIMIEZ, 
RIVIERA PALACE (Opens January) MONTE CARLO. 


London Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON-I 


WHEN you mention the subject of the spring publishing season to a 
publisher his reply is to the effect, ‘‘ Well, I have some good books 
coming along, but the best ones won’t come until later.” Booksellers like 
a little breathing time after the rush of Christmas trade. Publishers 
humour them, and perhaps it may be that January is needed to clear off 
the stocks of autumn books that have been laid in. One thing may, 
however, be said of the coming season, namely, that fiction will figure 
largely in the output. If the expression may be used, the books of a 
spring are, taken as a whole, lighter reading than those of the autumn. 
That is natural enough, since the evenings when there is light, and when 
the open air attracts, will by and by be with us. It cannot be said at the 
moment that any one book has the ** guidin’ o’t ”’ at the circulating libraries. 
Several are in favour, but none has jumped to the ¢v e.xce/s¢s state of having 
made a ‘*boom.” The spring may fill that vacancy. 

We give below a foretaste of some of the most important works that 
will be issued during the next few months. 


JOHN MURRAY 


Mr. Murray is just about to publish the second volume of the “ Life 
of Sir Robert Peel.” The first volume of this work, containing the life 
of Sir Robert Peel down to 1827, was published in 1891. These two 
volumes complete the biography, and contain correspondence of the 
greatest political and personal importance and interest, including letters 
to and from H.M. the Queen, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Disraeli, Mr 
Gladstone, and all the leading persons of the day. The Life, which is 
edited by Mr. C. S. Parker, who was for some years M.P. for Perth, has 
had thé advantage of the active co-operation of Viscount Peel, and con- 
tains a humorous summary of the character and career of Sir Robert from 
the pen of his grandson, the Hon, George Peel. The work contains 
several portraits and illustrations. 

Mr. Murray will also publish a Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley, 
written by General Sir William Butler, the recently appointed Commander- 
in-Chief at the Cape. This work, which throws a great deal of light upon 
the events that culminated in the tragedy of Majuba Hill, contains a full 
account of Sir George Colley’s interesting career, including his services in 
Kaffraria, in China, in Ashanti ; as Military Secretary, and afterwards as 
Private Secretary, to Lord Lytton, 1876-80; and as Governor and High 
Commissioner in Natal, 1880, till his death in 1881. The volume will 
contain several illustrations, including one of Majuba Hill by Miss Eliza- 
beth Thompson (Lady Butler), and a portrait of Sir George Colley. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


Messrs. Longmans’ most important announcement is ‘‘ The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology,” produced under the editorship of the 
[Continued on page 770. 





Now ready, price 6s, 


“UM BANDINE,” 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 
By A. DAVIS. 


Mr. Davis is right in saying in the preface to ‘ Umbandine’ that his story will 
throw considerable light on the histories of recent Kaffir wars. His descriptions of 
scenery are excellent—notably of a tract of malarious marshland with its ferocious and 
repulsive tenants, where a great royal hunt came off...... Great as he was, Umbandine’s 
lot strikes us as little enviable as that of his peers and commons, who might be ‘smelt 
out’ any day by witch doctors and butchered by summary sentence.” —T7he Times. 


A very pleasantly-written and pathetic romance of Kaffir life. Umbandine was 
the last of the independent monarchs of Swaziland, and the account of his life, his wives, 
his beneficent and wise rule, and his sad death makes a most interesting tale which is 
certain of appreciation.” —Vanity Fair. 


“ The book is not only a readable South African romance, but it is a valuable record 
of Swazi history.”—South Africa. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B, LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered :—‘* Lyrical 
Ballads,” 1798; ‘Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Memoirs, 
Richard III,” 1862; ‘ Letters of Marque,” 1801; ‘‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” 1888 ; 
“* Departmental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886. Books Wanted List, with prices for each book, 
fre.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
EVENING LECTURES. . 
The Course of Six Lectures on 
THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING, 
BY 
The Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D., 
Will begin on Thursday, January 19, at 8.30 P.M. Fee for the Course, ros. 6d. 
For particulars and Tickets, apply (enclosing remittance) to 


T. GREGORY FOSTER, 
Acting Secretary. 





HIGHER EXAMS.—SPECIAL PREPARATION at 
SKERRY'S COLLEGE for Class I., Cooper's Hill, India Forest, India Police, 

Navy, Clerkships, Cashiers, &c. Extensive Laboratories for Practical Work. 

Permanent Tutors: Messrs. Dallas, M.A., Camb. Wrangler, mathematics ; Hamilton, 
M.A., Oxon., double honours, classics; Lee, B.A., B.Sc., Lond., physics ; Hocking, 
B.Sc., chemistry ; Hovelague, B.A., French ; Dr. Dierke, German, &c. E 

SUCCESSES include First Place India Police, last Cooper’s Hill; First Place, 
Second, Third, and all Vacancies last R. I. Constabulary : First Place Chinese Customs ; 
First Place Navy Clerks ; First Place last London County Council; First Place last 
Bank of England Clerkships. 

Prospectus free. New term now commencing. See “ Civil Service Manual ” for 
1899, post free, 1s. gd. 

Prinzipal—Mr, G. E. SKERRY, 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 








Captain AUSTIN and Mr. J. V. ELSDEN, B.Sc., 
PREPARE for 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA LITERARY and COMPETITIVE, 
and PROMOTION EXAMINATIONS. 


SUCCESSES THIS YEAR. 











Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........R. N. Fowler, First Cav..... ++ 1st Trial 

Militia Competitive, October 1898 ... es | ee sees Ist Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ......+++-A. Grant..csecececcees cecucccee B80 ETIMIe 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ..........A. H. Dunlop .....seeeeeeeees ISt Trial. 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 .......... E. St. J. Montagu ......- eoeee E8t Trial, 
Militia Competitive, October 1898 ... we earn sosce 100 EEL 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898....... Pererry B. Neville oc cscescccces coocees 18t Trial 
Sandhurst Entrance, June 1898..++.+++.+++- ra G. Vernon.....cceceseee 18t Trial. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 .....eeesssees .-R. G. Graham ... - 1st Trial 






Militia Literary, April 1898 .. 
Militia Literary, April 1898 * 
Militia Competitive, March 1898. as 
Militia Competitive, March 1898... .. + A. A, Dorrien-Smith ........ 
Militia Competitive, March 1898 ......++++--Hon. E. G. Boyle .....0+...+.2nd Trial. 
Militia Competitive, March 1898......ceeee+K. C, Lloyd ...cecsscccccceces and Trial. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. A Resident Staff of Eight Instructors, devoting all their time to 25 Pupils, so 
that INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION is not only promised, but secured. 
2. The best Coaching obtainable, combined with a Healthy Country Life. 
3. Success practically guaranteed. 
For terms and particulars apply to 
Captain W. F. AUSTIN, 
STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


unwed G. M. Knight ... 
.«»Hon. M. Bingham . 
-.A. Mitchell ..... 








THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or.from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W 


TU DOR HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS, FOREST HILL, 
LONDON. 

Principal.—Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The teaching staff 
includes Professor Seeley, F.R.S. ; Professor Hales, M.A. ; H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. ; 
W. Rippmann, Esq., M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; Monsieur Larpent, 

3.-ts-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving, and other visiting professors. Seven 
resident mistresses. Large gymnasium. Riding, swimming, cycling, ternis, hockey,. 
&c. Prospectus on application. 


DEAL eo L bk 2&6 & D644 
Principal—Mr. J. STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.); Mr. W. W. STOWELL, 
3.Sc.(Int. 
; SSUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. French and German taught orally 
(spécialité). Thorough preparation for Public Exams. Splendid recreation grounds 
and school-farm. Separate beds. Liberal diet. Special attention to backward and! 
delicate boys. Terms moderate. 
St. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southampton. 
Head Mistress—Miss Moore, Cambridge Historical Tripos, rst Class. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, 
private (licensed) chapel, garden, tennis-court, playing-field.—Apply to Miss Randall, 
Lady Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex. 


PATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS? 
An aid to Parents in the Se'ection of Schools. 

Gives particulars of best English Schools for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo.. red cloth, 

160 pp. Illustrated. Through all booksellers. Price 1s., or post free 1s. <d. from the 

Publishers, J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s ; 
and the Rev. F. E. Brightman, M.A., Librarian of the Pusey House, 
Oxford. This will consist of a series of volumes dealing with Practical 
Theology, of which the object and scope are to supply some carefully 
considered teaching on matters of religion to that large body of devout 
laymen who attend our churches, but have not the necessary time to study 
the learned treatises which appeal to the theologian. The same house 
also announces “A New History of British India,” by Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D., a Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in five volumes, the first volume of which will be pub- 
lished in February ; also new novels by Messrs. Rider Haggard, A. E. 
W. Mason and Andrew Lang, Walter Raymond and S. Levett-Yeats. 
«‘ The Verney Memoirs” are to be completed by a fourth volume (1660 to 
1696), compiled from the letters and illustrated by the portraits at Clayden 
House, by Margaret M. Verney. 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 

This house will publish two plays by Mr. Edward Martyn, entitled 
respectively, ‘*The Heather Field” and * Macoe,” with an introduction 
by Mr. George Moore. Mr. George Moore has availed himself of the 
occasion to dilate on the inability of the public to enjoy any play which 
presumes to be more than a trivial parade of outward events. Mr. George 
Moore’s estimate of Mr. Martyn’s plays is very high, and it will be in- 
teresting to see how far the omniscient one is in agreement with other 
dramatic critics. At the end of January Messrs. Duckworth will publish 
a volume of ‘*New Letters of Walter Savage Landor; Private and 
Public,” edited by Stephen Wheeler. The publication of these letters 
has been authorised by Lady Graves-Sawle, to whom most of the corre- 
spondence was addressed. The letters cover a period of twenty-five years, 
and are full of allusions to the political, literary, and social history of a 
quarter of a century, from 1838 to 1863. The second part contains a 
collection of letters on public affairs addressed by Landor to various 
newspapers and periodicals, but not included in any edition of his works. 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 


announce for early publication ‘* With Nansen in the North,” the 
thrilling story of the adventures of Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen, the sole 
companion of Dr. Nansen during his fifteen months’ exploration of the ice 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA per annum. | 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | 

weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


| N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
| UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
| and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, ‘SPORT, 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCS, and FICTION. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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region after leaving the Fvam ; also new issues in their illustrated library 
edition of the Whyte-Melville’s novels. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 


Among the forthcoming works announced by this house is a new edition 
of Maurice Hewlett’s ‘* Earthwork out of Tuscany.” It was, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to add to the fascination of Mr. Hewlett’s charming 
letterpress, but the book is to be rendered yet more attractive by illustra- 
tions from the pencil of Mr. J. Kerr Lawson, Pianists and lovers of home 
music particularly will feel interested in ‘* A History of the Pianoforte and 
Pianoforte Players,” by Dr. Oscar Bie, with numerous portraits, illustra- 
tions, and facsimiles, besides new original compositions by Eugene 
d’Albert, Wilhelm Kienzl, Moritz Moszkowski, Philip Scharwenka, and 
Richard Strauss. The translators are Mr. Kellett, M.A. Oxon., and 
E. W. Naylor, M.A., Mus.D. Cantab. 


CHATTO & WINDUS 


have nearly prepared what should prove a most interesting book ot 
gossip—viz., ‘* Sketches from Memory,” by G. A. Storey, A.R.A., with 
93 Illustrations by the Author. Sir Walter Besant’s ‘‘South London,” 
uniform with the Library Editions of ‘* London” and ‘* Westminster,” is 
also well under way. Novels by various favourite writers are also 


promised, 
WM. HEINEMANN 


announces ‘‘ As in a Looking Glass,” by F. C. Philips. To be reissued at 
6s. and to contain the Du Maurier illustrations—somewhat reduced in 
size—previously used in the édition de luxe. ‘The Cuban and Porto 
Rican Campaigns,” by Richard Harding Davis, made up of the articles 
recently contributed by Mr. Davis to Scribner's Magazine. The author 
has added a carefully considered summary of his impressions as War 
Correspondent, which he had no leisure to exactly set down during the 
actual stir of the campaigns. These will be found of valuable and per- 
manent importance as descriptive of the warfare of two modernly equipped 
nations. ** The Workers : an Experiment in Reality. The West,” by Walter 
A. Wyckoff, with illustrations, is the completion of the author’s narrative of 
his experience as a day labourer, the previous volume having recorded his 
experience in the Eastern part of the States. It is the labouring man’s 
story, told for the first time from the point of view of the labourer. 











The No.4 wt 
YOST Typewriter. 


Learnt more quickly, 
| Prints better, 
| Writes faster, 

Lasts Ionger, 


Light carriage, 
Infallible pointer, 
Three line 
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Needs less repairs Beautiful characters, 
than any other Perfect adjustment, 
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AN INK SUPPLY - - 
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KAR HANDSOME GIFT. 


—eoo—— 


Volume I of 


The Outlook 


February 5 to July 30, 1898. 





BOUND COPIES of the FIRST VOLUME of THE 
OUTLOOK are obtainable, with Index:— 


In half-Persian binding, 10s. 6¢. ;~in extra cloth, 8s. 6¢. 





THE VOLUME INCLUDES CONTRIBUTIONS BY 

E. HENLEY MISS MARY KINGSLEY 
G. W. STEEVENS IAN MALCOLM, M.P. 
H. G. WELLS WILFRID WARD 
I. ZANGWILL CANON RAWNSLEY 
GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. LIONEL JOHNSON 
WILLIAM ARCHER | NEIL MUNRO 
HERBERT PAUL | FRANCIS THOMPSON 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL | ERNEST WILLIAMS 
R. L. STEVENSON (the late) L. COPE CORNFORD 
SIR CHARLES DILKE J. A. STEUART 
HENRY NEWBOLT KATHARINE TYNAN 
ARTHUR SYMONS JOSEPII CONRAD 

The Outlook. 
ASES for BINDING the first 26 numbers, forming Vol. I., 


can be obtained of Messrs. Fisher & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at 
the following prices :- Cloth, is. 3¢.; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9d. 





Offices of THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ORDER FORM FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent 
Address 





Odcccccccccccccocsecscuseeeseveccncscseccsceucacescaccescesececes 


Please supply me with THE OvuTLooK Niindendi Weekly) every 
week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 





Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvTLOoK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 
Name 
Address 


Tekms, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s, 


months. 


is enclosed, 





Belgium. 
BRUSSELS .ecccoee ‘ 
fi ecececese 
Egypt. 
CAIRO ircccccececace 
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France. 
AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARBRITE ccccsece ° 
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FRANKFORT ..... ° 
HAMBURG .eeeeeee . 
WIESBADEN ..... . 
Italy. 
FLORENCE......000 
i) Gdbatens . 
“s Lesion . 
GREGOR « sccecsisses rn 
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” 
VENICE ccscsecse ose 
Switzerland. 
BRED  ccecoccsececee . 
= doeedecées ee 
LucERN.. sasateteets 
MONTREUX. aenan a 
TERRITET acne . 
MGI vssscasdipecacd 
VEVEY  coceeeee eine 


stamps of any country. 





6 Months, 95, ; 





Stations ; 





Paris, will forward single copies 


Stations :— 


L. Istace 
Ps GG icacceccncseanene ‘ 


Pe SIO incccscnsssnass 
G. G. Zacheria .ccccave . 


Maison Mermoz 
V. Benquet ..cccececeee 
Bis PORRIDGE cnc cceccancece ° 
Cl. BA PUR ccecnescetee 
Vi. PORTIGH scncccceccceses 
F. Robaudy .....ccceeee 
Bourdignon 
H. Blancard 
Mme. Dumont........ ° 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... ‘ 
Mme. H. Sinet ......c0e 
P, Berthelot sccce*ccccse 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
3rentano 


Byron Library ......+0 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal’s Library ....... .< 
Mme. Vve. Timotie.. 


Bin RIOD sccncesnconceeat oo 
J. Vaternahm ......006 
J. W. Basedow......s0s 
LUCKeE ....cescscccccescees ° 


Bocca Fratelli 
Carlo Pratesi......ccccce 


B. Seeber 
G, P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego ..... ° 
O. Bertussi 
Bocca Fratelli 


Cesare Casiroli ........ " 
BP, MARCO | cxcececensencee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G. Valette .ccccccccccces ° 
Bocca Fratelli ......+ ° 
Loescher & Co. 
Luigi Rossi 
A. Heath-Wilson..... . 
G. Gandolfo ......ceeee . 
Se 
Carlo Clausen .. 
Pozzo Bros. 
Rous We Co... cccccessts . 
Sebastiano Zanco..... ° 


Festersen & Cie .. 
Schmid & Francke . eee 
C. E, Alioth 
George & Co, 
De FEY cccccece 
Roussy & Co, 
Doleschal ........+00 
A. Gebhardt ......seee08 
C, B. Faist 
E. Schlesinger ........ ° 
E. Schlesinger ......+ ° 
E, Staempfii .........+ eo 
E. Schlesinger teasesece 
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14 Galerie du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
37 avenue de l’Opéra. 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

at via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 


NOTICE.—I\f there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 


Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6d. ; 


12 Months, 18s, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


| Head Office: 11 


Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 








Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South "Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & | 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G. C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- | 
man of Rhodesia a Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, 
K 


| Teanoveal, Rhodesia, and East Coast 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
| Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of 8 
15s. each. Paid- our. 4 » £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
annon Street, London, E.C, 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cai wey, King 


Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! 
| William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl 


Port Elvcabette 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, 
fatten Hi Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, = 
os, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East’ 
Beira, yoy Marques. 
Boarp oF DireEcrors. ao Wi. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, E: A. Ne a Esq. 


M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, aq.5 A Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Ma uire, “ye John oun; 4, 

General Manager (Resident at fs B own), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 


and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


with Cape Colony, Natal, the ee Free State, the 
Africa. 
Deposits received ‘for one year to five years at terms 


B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- | ascertainable on application. 


way Company ; ‘Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- | 

mercial Union Assurance Company, er William 

pi Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman o f the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BrancueEs 1n SoutuH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, fatjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Subscribed Capital ......0000000s seceee £1,078,857 


00 
Paid-up Capital ....sccccccsccccccces ° 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 


| and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 


be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS (CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, 


LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 





FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS - 


- £6 


NATIVES - - 


30/- 





Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 
EUROPE & RHODESIA 


CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, _MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO _..... eee 


1st Class 


£18 8 ll 


end Class 3rd Class 
£12 6 il £6 13 6 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Sener (5, ‘9st miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 833 DAYS, 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended ond improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 


towns and districts in B: 


d, Matabelel 





d, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 














J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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